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Time for 
Decision — 
(See Page 129) 








With the completion of Thalhimers great new store, two new 


restaurants were opened for “lunching in town” and are rap- 


idly gaining a reputation for delicious fare and rapid service. 







The Men’‘s Soup Bar a stag affair, located on the mez 
zanine above the men’s Store . . . serves luncheon 
specialties to tempt the heartiest appetites. A 
ways on the menu are a stalwart soup, served in 
generous crocks from a steaming copper kettle, an 
open-face sandwich of man-size proportions, and 
pie. Pickles, potato chips and the ‘Second Cup of 
Coffee’ are on the house. If you wear the pants 
in the family, drop in any day for lunch. 


Thalhimers T-Cart charming new noon-spot on the Seventh 
Street side of the Third Floor is designed to 
please the ladies, but does not exclude the men 
The shopper, lunching alone or with friends, will 
appreciate its restful atmosphere, its attractive 
decoration inspired by Eighteenth Century chintz 








and its novel time-saving service. A _ standard 
charge of $1.00 allows you to select from several 











salad plates and many delectable desserts, all 
wheeled temptingly by on gay tea-carts for your 
inspection and choice 


Thalhimers Fountains doing business at their familiar stands 
on the Main Floor near the Sixth Street entrance 
and in the Basement on the Seventh Street side 

continue to hold their own in popularity 
throughout the day. Business girls and busy shop 
pers pause there for luncheon plates, sodas, ice 
cream, sandwiches and a mid-afternoon coke 
Children and their mothers have found the stools 
and counters at the Basement Fountain just the 
right height to make the small fry feel comfort 
able, and come there frequently 


So take your choice! But do give us the pleasure of 


your company for luncheon when next you’ re in town. 
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2. Results in Better Passenger Service: Railroads 3. Results in More Effi- 
were pioneers in air conditioning. Today practically every cient Freight Service: 

passenger car on principal runs is air conditioned. As far back The amount of work done 
as 1934, railroads introduced streamlined trains. And — each day by the average 
although no passenger equipment could be built in the war freight car practically dou- 
years — today around 150 of these trains, sleek symbols bled between 1926 and 1946. 
of modern transportation, cover 100,000 miles every 24 And in the first five months 


hours. Many more are being built! 









4. Results in Greater Safety: [n 1946 
collision, derailment, and other train acci- 
dents resulted in only one passenger fatality 
for each 996,000,000 miles traveled. (That’s 


right—almost a billion miles.) 


1, Railroad progress speaks for 
itself. But it is not measured in 


talk. 


It is measured by the exact 
yardstick of results... results 
which show up in better serv- 
ice to the public by all Ameri- 
can railroads —227,000 miles 
of them! 





of 1947, it was almost 10% 
more than in 1946! That’s 
one important reason why 
railroads are able to handle 
the greatest peacetime traffic in history with fewer freight 
cars than they have had in many years! 





5. These facts are a matter of record. 
They are practical, down-to-earth 
yardsticks of railroad progress. 


Railroad progress is the product of 
many minds... of much planning... of 
constant research... of wide coopera- 
tion and the expenditure of billions of 
dollars. And in measuring progress, it’s 
not promises but resudts that count. 


. ASSOCIATION OF 
) AMERICAN RAILROADS 
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HOW DOES A JET PLANE Wok? 
" HOW CAN I(T CLIMB ALMOST 
~2 MILES A MINUTE — 

STRAIGHT UP? — 
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BATS USE RADAR—THEY 
NEVER HIT EVEN TELE- 
PHONE WIRES IN 

NIGHT FLYING, 


Dramatic clarity is the sparkling reason 
why students of all ages like Compton's. 
Compton facts are not “dry-as-dust”— 
they come alive before students’ eyes. 
Compton facts are Comptonized with a 
drama which unerringly stimulates in- 
. terest and makes facts easily understood 
WHAT 1S THE HIGH. > : eee Shy * and clearly remembered. 
CAPITOL IN THE WORL ‘ = | ae Compton's Pietoted Encyclopedia os follows: Ccordian 
$0 HIGH THAT ‘VISITOR ; / : Knot, Vol. A, pg. 114. Bat, Vol. B, pg. 63. £ Plane, 
FIND EVEN WALKING , pg. 2146. Insects’ Young, Vol.» D, pg. 90. 


, ; Vol. 
" Af ey World's highest Capitol, Vol. B, pg. 169. 
HARD WORK. : ee ete ie, ~~ Weight of Earth, Vol. E, pg. 132. 


COMPTON’S PICTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA 


If you don’t have Compton’s and can’t find T. B. COCKEY, Dist. Mgr. 
the answers to the above questions, write 2 Hillsboro Court, Apt. F-1 
us or our representative—no obligation. Nashville 4, Tennessee 


F.E.COMPTON & COMPANY e 1000 North Dearborn Street e Chicago 10, Illinois 
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GEOMETRY 








3 DIMENSION PICTURES 


1. Set of 50—2” x 2” Vectograph Slides with correlated textbook 


“Descriptive Geometry” by Watts and Rule .... $65.50 
(These slides are to be used with your SVE projector) 
i pI DN ng leona conecdeinncccesecsumsyscovecbiieradassensostsce 1.00 
3. Polaroid’ 3 dimensional viewers (may be used instead of spectacles)......100 for 8.00 
4. Metallic Screen on tripod 40” x 40’ 22.50 
or 
5. Metallic screen on tripod 50” x 50” 30.00 


Write for listing of the 50 slides composing this set 


*T.M. Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. Polaroid Corp. 








Vocational Guidance 


The following list of 10-minute, sound motion pictures is prepared especially for Guid- 
ance and Councelling. Each film may be purchased for $45.00 or rented for $2.50 from 


our Richmond office. 


Journalism 

Radio and Television 
The Woodworker 
Automotive Service 
Machinist and Toolmaker 
The Draftsman 

The Dairy Industry 

The Electrician 

The Welding Operator 
The Sheet Metal Worker 
Nursing 

Engineering 

Poultry Raising 
Painting and Decorating 
The Librarian 

Fire and Police Service 


Brick and Stone Mason 
Agriculture 

Plumbing 

Heating and Air Conditioning 
Bookkeeping and Accounting 
Teaching 

The Pharmacist 

Telephone and Telegraph 
Laundering and Dry Cleaning 
The Baking Industry 
Restaurant Operator 
Photography 

Forestry and Forest Industry 
Transportation 

Air Transportation 

Printing 


Capitol Film and Radio Company 


19 West Main Street 


MARTIN L. HOGAN, President 


Richmond 20, Virginia 


TELEPHONE 7-2061 


FILMS, SCREENS and PROJECTORS — SALES, RENTAL and SERVICE 
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Huron School, Huron, Ohio, designed in architectural concrete by 
Harold Parker and C. Edward Wolfe, associate architects of San- 
dusky, Ohio. R. C. Reese of Toledo was structural engineer. 
Contractor was the Juergens Co., Lakewood, Ohio. 


Roof over gymnasium and auditorium areas is series of rein- 
forced concrete barrel shells. Acoustical lining was cas? with 
the concrete in the gymnasium area. Roberts & Schaefer Co., 
Chicago, was consulting engineer on this roof design. 














Firesafety, strength, durability and low 
annual cost, as well as any desired architec- 
tural appearance are obtained economically 
with architectural concrete construction. 

In the architectural concrete school build- 
ing at Huron, Ohio, latest technical infor- 
mation was applied to the handling of control 
joints, form detailing and floor and roof 
designs. This expedited construction and 
assured long life with reasonable mainte- 
nance expense. 











fits your requirements 
for School Buildings 


Beyond the advantages of strength, fire- 
safety and fine appearance—concrete gives 
owners low annual cost, the true measure 
of economy in buildings. 

We have literature especially prepared to 
assist in architectural planning for educa- 
tional buildings. Free in United States and 
Canada. 

BUY U. S. SAVINGS BONDS 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


Dept. $11-28, 1210 State Planters Bank Bidg., Richmond 19, Va. 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of concrete . . . through scientific research and engineering field work 
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5 Im ated textbook-filmstrip program is an ideal 
Por teaching tools, a co-ordination of the printed page 
rojected picture. 
esc filmstrips are correlated with specific textbook series, the 
is of each medium being utilized to the maximum. 
The textbook and the correlated filmstrip are co-basic. Each has 
“its own unique functions. 

S.V.E. and the publisher are specialists. Each does the job it 
knows best, the publisher handling the editorial work, S.V.E. the 
technical production. 

Through the combination of the printed page and projected 
pictures, the student assimilates and retains a substantially greater 
amount of the textbook information. 

Correlated filmstrips are ideally suited for use in the individual 
classrooms, where visual education belongs. 

Several series of the new correlated filmstrips have been com- 
pleted and are ready for immediate delivery. Others are in pro- 
duction. Correlated filmstrips for use with the textbooks you are 
now using may already be completed. Be sure to write for list of 
filmstrips and the books with which they have been correlated. 


Write t ; 
rite today Address Dept. ST 





Model AAA 
Tri-Purpose Projector 


SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. 


Corporation 


Om ste OHIO STREET CHICAGO ll, jae CES 
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Big HELP for Christmas Shopping 


Saliafauclion guaranleed (FADS 


ot gour monty back” 


Credit Purchase Coupon Books 


e Just Like Cash, Good Any 
Time, Any Sears Store. 


e A Book is Yours for a Small 
Down Payment. 


With all those gifts or winter needs 
you want to buy at Sears, Credit 
Purchase Coupon Books are a big 
help to Santa’s pack. Ask any sales 
person about a $10, $15, $20, $25, 
or $50 book on a small down pay- 
ment, easy monthly installments. 
You’ll take a big load off “Santa” 
if you use your credit and shop now 
this convenient, simple way. 


3 HUGE FREE Parking Lots 
1700 West Broad Street 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 














FIRST LESSON 


IN 


GOOD TASTE 














PEPSI-COLA COMPANY, LONG ISLAND, NEW YORK 


Pepsi-Cola is Bottled in Virginia by Pepsi-Cola Bottling Companies of Danville, Lynchburg, 


Marion, Norfolk, Richmond, Roanoke, South Hill and Washington, D. C. 
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EDITORIALS 








Time For Decision 


E do not believe that this is an overstatement: 

the decisions made by the people of Virginia 
during the next sixty days will determine in large 
measure the kind of education we will have in this 
State for several years to come. 


Although early predictions by school superintend- 
ents indicated that this year would see a decrease in 
the number of sub-standard certificates issued, com- 
plete reports are now in and they reveal that as com- 
pared with this time last year 168 more sub-standard 
licenses have been issued. More instead of less! The 
total figure—2,984—as State Superintendent G. 
Tyler Miller, has said, is ‘“‘amazing.’’ When the 
figures are analyzed, the situation becomes all the 
more distressing because the situation is most acute 
in rural areas. 


Here are a few examples: 


Number of Number of 
County Teaching Positions Sub-Standard Licenses 
Buchanan 230 96 
Cumberland : 51 16 
Carroll 170 83 
Dickenson 139 53 
Floyd 81 25 
Scott car... 70 
Tazewell 290 122 
Norfolk 557 150 


A Bare Fraction 


While the number of students preparing to become 
teachers, enrolled in Madison, Radford, Farmville, 
University of Virginia, William and Mary, and Mary 
Washington, is up 33 as compared with last year, 
they constitute but a bare fraction of those required 
in view of the great number of teachers holding sub- 
standard certificates and the need of many additional 
teachers to meet the demands of rapidly expanding 
enrollments. 


State Superintendent Miller has pointed out that 
as bad as the situation is at present, it may get worse 
during the school term as teachers have to be replaced 
for various reasons. 


He says that a detailed study of the reports indi- 
cated to him that the counties and cities, generally 
speaking, which have increased. teachers’ salaries are 
in somewhat better position and have been able to 
obtain better qualified teachers. 

Mr. Miller said that the only solution to the prob- 
lem—-which on the basis of the present figures indi- 
cates that one out of about every six of Virginia’s 
public school teachers will be on a sub-standard basis 
—-seems to be the establishment of a “‘real worth- 
while’ salary schedule to attract qualified teachers. 
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The Case Is Stated 


The evidence of the seriousness of the situation is 
to be seen in almost every school community, the 
facts both as to the local and State-wide picture have 
been widely presented. The case rests with the peo- 
ple of Virginia. 

Are they willing to support a program which will 
provide a higher quality of education for their boys 
and girls? And if they are willing to support the 
program, are they willing to pay the cost? 

A recent editorial in the Smyth County News 
states the case clearly and fairly: 

. . . It is up to citizens to think on these things 
and to express themselves to their legislators. How 
much are we willing to pay for better schools, health 
service, welfare work, better salaries for State workers, 
etc.? 

“We are not suggesting that State taxes be doubled, 
but just in case anyone starts getting hysterical over 
these big figures (budgetary requests for 1948-50 by 
all State agencies) here’s something to keep you in 
balance. 

“In 1946 in Virginia over $132,000,000 was 
spent for alcoholic beverages, beer and wine. That’s 
more than twice the taxes paid into the general fund. 
For cosmetics, Virginia added another $6 million and 
for gasoline over $110 million. And we haven't 
heard of anyone going bankrupt.”’ 


Teachers’ Salaries Again 

As for teachers’ salaries, the editor has this to say: 

‘“‘So much has been said about teachers’ salaries that 
probably you are getting tired of the subject. But 
with Virginia’s budget problems looming (as out- 
lined), it seems necessary to review the present situ- 
ation. . . . Certainly the $2,000 beginning salary for 
teachers with college degrees, as requested by the VEA 
is modest enough. True, the average teacher’s salary 
in 1940-41 was $986. It has about doubled, but 
look what’s happened to the price of hamburger. It 
has at least tripled. 

‘‘Now is not the time to decide that Virginia has 
done enough in the field of education. ‘There are 
many other equally worthy budget requests, but do 
not deceive yourselves—the teacher has not yet been 
done right by.” 


Now is the Time 

The right decision is being made in many places. 
We can’t list them all. The State Junior Chamber 
of Commerce has just endorsed the VEA proposed 
salary schedule. 

But, in order that information about the program 
may be even more widely spread we are getting out 
a brochure entitled, ‘‘Here Are the Facts’’. We hope 
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that it will be studied by many people who previ- 
ously have not had the opportunity ‘to think on 
these things’. 

Then after the thinking has been done and a de- 





cision has been reached, let the decision be known. 
Our leaders want to know what the people of Vir- 
ginia want and are willing to pay for. 
Now is the time for decision. 


Save A Littl—Waste Nothing 


RECENT visitor to France has observed that 


the food ration for a week for four children 


and two adults was sufficient only to keep the hunger 
of one adult partially appeased for two and one-half 
to three days. In England the daily ration yields 
about 750 calories. The minimum for health is said 
by nutritionists to be not less than 2500 calories. 

The desperate food situation in Western Europe 
has been made particularly critical because of a succes- 
sion of frost, drought, and floods during the growing 
season. Hunger last year was widespread, but this 
year the situation has grown worse. For example, 
in Western Europe, production is 200,000,000 bush- 
els less than last year. 

It has been pointed out that the resistance of the 
people is so low that sickness and deaths from pneu- 
monia and tuberculosis are increasing rapidly. 


Wheat is the Answer 
Wheat, because it is one of the cheapest, most 
easily shipped and most nourishing of foods, is at the 
heart of the problem. And we have plenty to spare— 
a bumper record crop of 1,450,000,000 bushels, if 
we will cut down on our equally record consumption 
only to the extent of 100,000,000 bushels. If we 
do not reduce consumption by the equivalent of one 
slice of bread per person per day, the extra million 
bushels of wheat that Europe needs will not be avail- 
able. And if it is not available, people will suffer, 
unrest will increase, and the plague of communism 
which spread because of empty stomachs may engulf 
Europe. 
It takes: 
134 ounces of grain to produce | ounce of beef 
and veal. 
5 ounces of grain to produce | ounce of choice 
beef. 
24 ounces of grain to produce | ounce of lamb 
and mutton. 
54 ounces of grain to produce | ounce of pork. 
534 ounces of grain to produce 1 ounce of 
chicken. 
5% ounces of grain to produce 1 ounce of 
turkey. 
8 ounces of grain to produce | egg. 
Speaking on behalf of the present food program, 
Secretary of State Marshall stated: 
“During this critical period in world affairs, 
food is a vital factor in our foreign policy, And 
the attitude of Americans toward food can make 
or break our efforts to achieve peace and security 
throughout the world. 
“From this time on, at least until the end of 
winter, every man, woman, and child in this coun- 
try will exert a direct personal influence on the 
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course of international affairs. 

“The connection between the individual Amer- 
ican and world affairs is unmistakably clear—our 
foreign policy has entered the American home and 
taken a seat at the family table.” 


Appeal to All Americans 

Both for humanitarian and for selfish reasons, all 
Americans should cooperate in the plan of the Na- 
tional Citizens Food Committee for saving a. little 
and wasting nothing. 


Save Meat—Poultry—Eggs 


A. On Meatless Tuesday do not eat major meats 
such as beef, veal, lamb, and pork. (Exceptions: 
meat byproducts such as liver, kidneys, brains, sweet- 
breads, hearts, pigs feet and pigs knuckles, tripe, ox- 
tail, and tongue.) 

B. On Poultryless and Eggless Thursday do not 
eat chicken, turkey, geese, ducks, and their eggs. 

C. All other days: 

1. Use eggs and egg dishes in moderation. 

2. Use the less expensive kinds of meat and poul- 
try such as: chuck, short ribs, spareribs, ramp, shoul- 
der, breast, flank, brisket, bottom round, shank, sau- 
sage, frankfurters, shank end of ham, canned meats, 
and stewing chickens. 

3. If using the tender cuts, such as roasts, plan to 
use every bit, including the bones for soup. 


Save Wheat 

A. Make moderate use of bread, rolls, and crack- 
ers with meals. Save a slice of bread a day. If you 
eat out, cooperate with restaurants which serve bread 
and butter only on request. 

B. Buy less, and do less baking of foods in which 
flour is the main ingredient, such as cakes, cookies, 
pastry, biscuits, and muffins. For example, one-crust 
pies should be given preference. 

C. Don’t waste bread. Use bread as an ingredient 
in main dishes and desserts such as cheese fondue, 
bread pudding, casserole dishes, and as, crumbs in 
scalloped dishes. 


Waste Nothing 
A. Don’t help anyone to more than he can eat. 
B. Clean your plate at every meal. 
C. Use the foods that are plentiful in local markets. 


The schools are in a particularly strategic position 
to publicize the plan and to urge its observance. 
School people have the opportunity of improving 
international relations and of contributing to the 
relief of our distressed European neighbors by in- 
forming children and through them, advising parents, 
what the Citizens Food Committee is asking the pub- 
lic to do. 
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No Extra Teachers for Art and Music 


by J. L. WALTHALL 


Principal, Tazewell High School, Tazewell 


OW «an school provide art 

and music instruction without 
special art and music teachers? I 
should like to tell you how Taze- 
well Elementary School answered 
this question. 

By combining talent from seven 
art rooms, representing the fourth, 
fifth, sixth, and seventh grades, 
six large groups were organized 
with an average of thirty-three 
children in each group. Miss Ella 
Bryant Dickenson, third grade 
teacher, was selected to share her 
artistic talents and creative re- 
sources with the rest of the school. 
Every Monday she gives each of 
two groups an hour of instruction 
in art and on the remaining four 
days of the week she teaches the 
other groups one hour each day. 


Plan in Operation 


As she goes to the room for 
this period of art instruction, an- 
other teacher goes to the art in- 
structor’s room and _ conducts 
classes in spelling and arithmetic. 
Thus those two subjects are taught 
throughout the week by neighbor- 
ing teachers, never more than two 
different teachers a week in a single 
room. In Miss Dickenson’s case 
the subjects are taught by the two 
fourth grade teachers and other 
rooms arrange their schedules in a 
similar manner. The alternating 
teacher supervises the work, checks 


papers, and evaluates the child’s 
work. Periodic checks and evalua- 
tions by the home-room teachers 
at short intervals have determined 
the value of the alternating teach- 
er’s work and have established the 
fact that children are making nor- 
mal progress in those subjects. 

In most cases teachers of the 
classes in which the instruction is 
given learn some of the techniques 
and the value of art as a means of 
expression. In correlated subjects 
the art-conscious children are given 
opportunity to express themselves 
in various ways, such as the mak- 
ing of illustrations, decorations, 
murals, costuming, scenery, and 
posters. 

Within the rooms operate elected 
committees of children for periods 
of four weeks. These commit- 
tees, usually composed of six 
children, help give out material, 
collect material, secure materials, 
beautify the room and surround- 
ings, display work, and in every 
way they can see further art ap- 
preciation and creation in the room. 

The work is carefully guided by 
the teacher. Although every pos- 
sible encouragement is given to 
self-expression and creative work, 
the instructor attempts at all times 
to give counsel and guidance, and 
definite plans are always evident 
for the gradual, but sure develop- 
ment in technique and use of ad- 


vanced material. Especially tal- 
ented pupils are encouraged to ad- 
vance as rapidly as possible, while 
less talented pupils are given the 
pleasure and inspiration in doing 
those things which they can best 
do. 


Pupils Assist 


The children of the elementary 
school were happy to assist the 
older boys and girls of the nearby 
high school in the painting of 
scenery for the Christmas Pageant, 
a program of ambitious propor- 
tions. The walls of the elemen- 
tary building breathed a very gen- 
uine Christmas spirit through six 
large murals 6° x 18’ made on 
building paper, and painted with 
tempera. Such scenes as the Nativ- 
ity, the Wise Men, the Shepherds, 
and even Santa with his reindeer 
were joyfully painted and received 
by the children. Each room se- 
lected the scene it wished to depict 
and went happily to work. Dis- 
play of work is constantly being 
made in the various rooms and 
children have learned to visit other 
rooms to see ‘‘what is new.” 

The school looks forward to 
the exhibition of work at the end 
of the year when happy parents 
come to see samples of the year’s 
work. At this time competent 
judges pin blue, red, and white 

(Continued on page 146) 





New uniforms have been made for the band in the school colors—green and white. 
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School Lunch Program— 


A Liberal Helping of Education! 


Children in line picking up plates. 


i aemees in charge of school 
lunchrooms are doing more 
than running a restaurant—they 
are teaching an extra class’, said 
Helen Ward, Assistant State Super- 
visor of the School Lunch Pro- 
gram, at a recent conference of 


home economics teachers. And it 
is a class of essentials—nutrition, 
manners, citizenship, sanitation. 


While everyone has conceded 
the physical value of the school 
lunch, few have realized its great 
importance as a tool of education. 

Well-balanced school lunches, 
attractively served in desirable sur- 
roundings, provide opportunities 
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This lunch consisted of cheese, fresh snap beans, creamed potatoes, corn 
bread, butter, peanut butter cookies, apple and milk. 


for establishing good dietary hab- 
its, acquiring a functional knowl- 
edge of nutrition which may be 
carried over into the home, learn- 
ing and practicing acceptable social 
amenities, appreciating , aesthetic 
surroundings, practicing good citi- 
zenship, taking part in work ex- 
periences and understanding sani- 
tary practices. When the school 
and the home have this under- 
standing, the school lunch program 
will contribute both to improved 
health and the cultural develop- 
ment of the community. 


Courtesy in Practice 


At the White Stone School each 


home room takes its turn in mak- 
ing out a week’s menu, learning 
how to select foods that are good 
nutritionally. 

The lunchroom is a place to 
learn good manners and good citi- 
zenship. Practical training in table 
etiquette, respect for others in talk- 
ing softly, and waiting one’s turn 
in line are part of the lunchroom 
program in all schools. The en- 
tire high school at Northern Neck 
eats together like a huge family. 
The principal says grace, and the 
students learn to get along with 
each other at the table as well as 
in the classroom. 
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In spite of the importance of the school lunch program for 
“health’s sake” and for citizenship training, during 1946-47 
there was no greater percentage of Virginia children being served 


school lunches than in 1945-46! 


Forty-two per cent of all the children in ADA were receiving 
school lunches in 1945-46, and the same percentage in 1946-47. 

Sixty-nine per cent of Virginia’s schools do not have a school 
lunch program. If your school belongs to this group, now is 
the time to join the minority of schools which have school lunch 
programs, This article will tell you how to participate. 





Students learn to appreciate and 
secure attractive surroundings, and 
to understand and practice proper 
food sanitation. Flowers are put 
on the tables and special decora- 
tions for festive days are used in 
many lunchrooms. In Temper- 
anceville, the students have painted 
murals on the walls of their cafe- 
teria. 

As for sanitation, the students 
become acquainted with proper 
ways of serving food. They learn 
to keep the place clean, throw 
away their own trash, and help 
clean the tables. The little ones 
are taught to wash their hands be- 
fore eating. 

Perhaps of greater value than its 
citizenship training is the reform 
that the school lunchroom is bring- 
ing about in the home. Lessons in 
eating carry over to private din- 
ing-rooms and kitchens. As John- 
ny demands more variety in his 
suppers because he gets it in his 
school lunches, as he asks for spin- 
ach or milk or fresh fruit at home 
as well as at school, as he com- 
plains about an unswept kitchen 
floor or a dirty tablecloth, the 
whole family profits. 


Why Not More? 

With such a liberal helping of 
education served by the school 
lunch program, it is appalling that 
it is not available to more of Vir- 
ginia’s boys and girls. In 1946-47 
only 1176 out of the 3790 schools 
in the State were serving lunches 
to approximately 200,000 school 
children. This means that 31 per 
cent of the schools were providing 
lunches for 42 per cent of all the 
children in average daily attend- 
ance. 

Through the National School 
Lunch Program, Virginia Public 
Schools will receive $1,301,000 
out of the $65,000,000 appropri- 
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ated by Congress for this year. In 
addition there will be some sur- 
plus commodities available for dis- 
tribution to the schools, as the U. 
S. Department of Agriculture fol- 
lows its two-fold purpose of as- 
sisting in providing food for bal- 
anced lunches and continuing the 
extension of post-war outlets for 
farm products. 


Last year the school lunchrooms 
of Virginia received through the 
Production and Marketing Admin- 
istration nearly 400,000 pounds 
of foods—fruit jams, canned 
fruits, and cheese—and nearly 50,- 
000 gallons of juices, supplement- 
ing menus frora a_ nutritional 
standpoint, especially during the 
months when vitamin-rich fresh 
fruits and vegetables were less 
plentiful locally. More than 2,- 
400,000 pounds of vegetables were 
distributed to the schools under 
this program. Approximately 1 15,- 
000 children in 865 of the 1176 
schools having lunch programs re- 
ceived assistance from federal funds 
last year. A total of 885 schools 
received either federal funds or 
equipment assistance during 1946- 
47. 


(Continued on page 152) 





FOOD IS THE THING. There’s no envy here; it’s all a matter of aoe 


ence, and both are getting nutritious midday lunches at Simonsdale 


chool, 


in Norfolk County. The girl on the right eats a well-balanced “Type A” 
lunch, and her companion finds a lesser fare, with fresh milk, sufficient to 


her needs. 
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a LIKE to talk to you about 
Betty Burroughs,’ Miss 
Brown, the ninth grade teacher, 
said to the principal. 

“She isn’t doing satisfactory 
work in her subjects and she is 
really quite a behavior problem. 
She is extremely lively and seems 
to be trying out everything she 
hears that is bad. She loves to brag 
about the tough things she does.”’ 

“What in particular does she 
do?”” Miss Heard, the principal, 
asked. 

“‘Just today she created a scene 
by refusing to be measured. She 
said, ‘I quit letting them measure 
me when I got to be 5 ft. 8 in. 
so I don’t know exactly how tall 
I am, and I don’t want to.’ She 
seems so concerned with her height. 
The other day the gym teacher 
told me that Betty wouldn’t dance 
with the ninth grade boys and 
called them ‘little squirts’. She 
goes to the movies and runs around 
with boys much older than she is 
—out of high school, even.” 

“How old is Betty?” 


Too Mature for Her Group 


“She is fourteen but she looks 
and acts like a sixteen-year old. 
She says she feels like eighteen or 
nineteen. She is the tallest girl in 
the class. I think that is partly 
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Too 
Tall 
To 





Measure 


by DANIEL A. PRESCOTT and JULIA WEBER 


her trouble. She is too mature for 
her group and has had more expe- 
riences than the other children. 
She’s just bored with them.” 
“That's interesting. We must 
keep that in mind. Behavior prob- 
lems are often related to the ma- 
turity level of the child. What else 
do you know about Betty?”’ 
Gradually» Miss Brown gave 
Miss Heard an account of behavior 
that seemed to indicate that Bet- 
ty’s physical growth was influ- 
encing her behavior. Miss Heard 
suggested that they examine Bet- 
ty’s physical record. The record 
showed that Betty’s health was 
good. She had had no sevious ill- 
ness or physical disability. She 
began to menstruate at eleven years 
of age. She had passed the peak 
of her growth spurt, and her 


In trying to help a child, 
Miss Brown discovers some 
clues to problems centered 
in physical growth. 


monthly increase in height had 
slowed down considerably, 

“Then she is an early maturing 
child?’’ asked Miss Brown. ‘‘Just 
what does that mean? How is 
that influencing Betty’s present be- 
havior?’’ 


A Pattern for Growth 


“To understand why Betty be- 
haves as she does we need to know 
certain principles about the way 
children grow and develop. One 
of these principles is that human 
beings grow according to a regular 
pattern. Growth is most rapid 
during the first six years of life, 





About the Authors 
Dr. Prescott, now director of the Institute for Child Study of 
the University of Maryland, was until September 1 professor of 
education at the University of Chicago. He was head of the five- 
year program of the Division on Child Development and Teacher 
Personnel of the American Council’s Commission on Teacher 


Education. 


A Virginian by birth, he is a graduate of Tufts Col- 


lege and Harvard, has taught at Harvard and Rutgers, and lec- 
tured at the University of California. 
Miss Weber is author of “My Country School Diary,” pub- 


lished in 1946. 
New Jersey. 


She is a rural supervisor in Warren County, 


Her experience has included teaching all grades in rural 
schools as well as demonstration teaching for the Kellogg Foun- 
dation at Mt. Pleasant, Michigan, during the summer of 1937. 
Her masters degree was earned at Teachers College, Columbia 


University. 
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. . Tallest Girl in the Class”. 


but gradually slows down during 
the pre-school period. It is slower 
but steady from the first grade 
until the fifth, sixth, or seventh 
grades, and then there is a rapid 
increase in the rate of growth 
which may last for two or three 
years. During growth spurts school 
work sometimes suffers, and the 
child shows signs of fatigue be- 
cause his energy is being used up 
in the rapid increase in height and 
weight.”’ 

‘That certainly does not apply 
to Betty. She is full of vitality 
and energy, and her record shows 
that she has passed the growth 
spurt.” 

“That is true. In periods of 
slower rate of growth the child is 
consolidating his gains; not as 
much of his energy goes into 
growth alone, and more can be 
used in activity.” 

“Perhaps we are not providing 
enough activity for her, then, of 
the right kind, so that she has to 
find activity outside of school 
which may not always be the most 
wholesome.” 

“How about her home life?’’ 
Miss Heard asked. “Do you know 
whether she has satisfying social 
experiences at home? Does her 
mother allow her to have friends 
in? You said that she goes to the 
movies with boys much older than 
she is. What else does she do?’’ 
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“T don’t know. I'll try to find 
out about that. And I'll think 
some, too, about the social experi- 
ences we are offering Betty in 
school.” 

“You might like to take this 
book, Child Development, by 
Breckenridge and Vincent, It may 
throw some light on Betty’s case. 
It tells us some important scien- 
tific facts about the physical 
growth and development of chil- 
dren.” 


Rate of Growth Differs 

A few days later Miss Brown 
returned to Miss Heard’s office. 

“T’ve found the answer to my 
question about the meaning of Bet- 
ty’s early maturity and its influ- 
ence on her behavior. You said 
that one principle of growth and 
development is that human beings 
grow according to a regular pat- 
tern. I learned that another prin- 
ciple is that although children fol- 
low an orderly sequence, they pro- 
ceed through this regular pattern at 
different rates. 

“The differences in patterns and 
rates are determined by the child’s 
heredity, by. the maturing and 
functioning of the endocrine 
glands, and by the child’s nutri- 
tion and general health. Such va- 
riations between individuals is per- 
fectly normal and to be expected. 
The possible combinations of these 
factors are infinite, and therefore 
it may be normal for some nine- 
year-olds to be as tall as seventeen- 
year-olds, for example. 

“T learned also that during the 
junior high school years growth is 
very rapid, and therefore there are 
more differences and a wider range 
of height at this period. Boys are 
usually taller than girls all along 
except at this time because girls 
mature and have their growth 
spurt about two years earlier than 
boys. 

“T now see what happened. Bet- 
ty reached maturity and the peak 
of her growth spurt earlier than 
most girls and during a period 
when girls are normally a year or 
two more mature than boys. She 
is so far ahead of the others in 
physical maturity and experience, 
it’s no wonder she is bored with 
her classmates.” 

“That seems to be so. Were 


you able to find out more about 
Betty?” 


Must Find Her Role 


“Yes. I talked with her mother 
yesterday. She is quite disturbed 
about Betty, for she feels she is 
not old enough to run around with 
young men the way she does. She 
made Betty angry not so long ago 
by telling her she is only fourteen 
and ought to be playing with dolls. 
Betty’s father won’t allow Betty 
to dance or go to the movies. Bet- 
ty does not pay attention to her 
parents. She doesn’t dance but she 
does go to the movies now and 
then. That complicates Betty’s 
problem, doesn’t it?” 

“T read that with the maturing 
of the sex organs in adolescence 
emotions become more complex. 
The adolescent has to learn to 
manage his rapidly changing body, 
to find his role in relation to the 
same sex and to the opposite sex, 
and to free himself to some degree 
from adult authority. Betty is 
really working very hard at these 
tasks, isn’t she?”’ 

“Much harder than she is work- 
ing at her school work, because it 
is so much more important to her. 
And her task is made more diffi- 
cult since normal social activities 
are denied her. How can we help 
Betty with her tasks?”’ 

For the conferences that fol- 


(Continued on page 147) 
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Student Teaching Made Stimulating 


by FRED HELSABECK 
Dean and Professor of Education, Lynchburg College 





It would seem to us that Lynchburg Col- 
lege is doing a pioneer job in teacher edu- 
cation. Dean Helsabeck outlines the plan 
whereby the student spends eight weeks in 
an off-campus student teaching program. 





[ NSTITUTIONS of Higher Learning which have 
accepted teacher education as a part of their total 
program have sought to provide a type of student 
teaching which would give a real climax to a stu- 
dent’s undergrad- 
uate preparation 
and would truly 
inspire young 
people to dedicate 
their lives to 
teaching others. 


Old Method 
Depresses 

Most of the 
programs of stu- 
dent teaching 
have been cen- 
tered either in 
campus _ training 
schools or have 
been located in 
the schools of an 
adjacent or near- 
by city or county. 
Most of these 
programs of stu- 
dent teaching 
have been so ar- 





Student Teachers, 1946-1947, Lynchburg College. Front row, left to right: 


develop a program which would have a vitalizing 
effect on all those who participate in it. Instead of 
re-instituting student teaching in a nearby school the 
college worked out a program with a school system 
eighty-five miles from the campus. The student 
teachers spent al! of their time during an e ght-week 
period, or approximately one-half of a semester, par- 
ticipating in the program of this school system. 


Eight Weeks Off Campus 


During this period the student teachers arranged to 
carry only one or two classes in addition to their pro- 
fessional course 
and were relieved 
of attendance at 
these college 
classes for the 
eight-week pe- 
riod. They were 
helped by their 
professors to plan 
special off-campus 
study programs, 
thereby fulfilling 
the requirements 
of either the 
beginning or 
the concluding 
parts of their 
courses, depend- 
ing on whether 
they taught dur- 
ing the first or 
last half of a se- 
mester. The stu- 
dent teachers 
spent one-half of 


ranged that the LaVerne Easterling, Glenville, Georgia; Herley Poole, Gretna, Virginia; their week-ends 
studentteachers Kathleen Burnett, Lynchburg; Rosalyn Wallace, Lynchburg; Corinne Hollo- jn the commu- 


maintained their “i. 


Greenville, North Carolina; Sherrill Coleman, Bedford. 
ond row, left to right: William Brown, Greensboro, North Carolina; 


nity in which 


residence at the William Dunn, Richmond; Marjorie Harman, Narrows; Louise Walton, they were teach- 


college during Appomattox; Ann Hudgins, Baltimore, Maryland. 


their student 
teaching period and often divided their time between 
student teaching and taking one or more classes at 
the college. A student teacher's interests were serious- 
ly divided, therefore, between the public school and 
the college. Student teaching too often became not 
the thrilling experience which it should be but a 
burdensome and often conflicting requirement; and 
the total effects of the experience tended to depress 
rather than enthuse a prospective teacher. 

In the post-war reorganization of its student teach- 
ing program, Lynchburg College has attempted to 
alleviate some of the problems implied above and to 
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ing and the other 
half on the col- 
lege campus. During the week-ends on the campus 
they participated in professional conferences. They 
were joined in these conferences by those students 
who had either already taught or were planning to 
do so. These conferences were directed by the colleg? 
faculty member who coordinated the program and 
who made weekly visits to the community where the 
students taught. 

For the student teaching experience each college stu- 
dent was assigned to an experienced and successful 
teacher in the subject field or on the grade level of 
(Continued on page 148) 
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Fulfillment Through Picture-Making 


by PRISCILLA CRUM 


Curator of Education, The Virginia Museum of Fine Arts 


















Right 
From looking at this work by 
a 10-year-old girl we know her 
picture making experience was 
“right”, The work is spontaneous, 
unself-conscious and persohal. 


E look upon the Children’s 

W Studio as a place where 
children can have a good 

time making pictures and where 
adults can learn, if they will, just 
what child art is. And with art 
being constantly more and more 
urged by educators as an activity 
which should be included in the 
curriculum, we feel we are fulfill- 
ing an important need if we can 
help teachers and parents under- 
stand what they are dealing with. 
In our six years of holding 
classes in painting for children at 
the Virginia Museum of Fine Arts 
we have learned a great deal. The 
things we have learned are ever so 
simple. First, without elaboration 
and somewhat catagorically, let 
me enumerate them: (1) Children 
like to make pictures. It is as 
natural for them as walking, talk- 
ing, singing or playing. (2) 
Through the right kind of ex- 
Periences in picture-making, chil- 
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The writer is in charge of the 
Children’s Studio at the Virginia 
Museum of Fine Arts in Rich- 
mond. Here materials are fur- 
nished and admission is free to 
all children who want to join 
in the activities. Three classes 
meet every Saturday morning. 





own ways of expression. (4) 
Finally, picture-making should be 
guided but cannot be taught. 


They Like to Draw 


The first statement needs little 
enlarging. Anyone who has seen 


5 ee 


Wrong 
This picture exemplifies the bad hoore of wrong guidance. The child 
has learned a stereotyped formula and the picture is a self-conscious imita- 
tion of a prettified landscape. The experience of making it was meaningless. 


dren can rid themselves of fear, 
grow in self-confidence, imagina- 
tion, and consequently in expres- 
sive power and critical power. In 
short, they can become more effec- 
tive people. (3) Adults must 
understand that children have their 


a baby grow into a child knows 
that almost as soon as he can hold 
a crayon or pencil, the scribbles 
appear—on walls, in books, on 
sidewalks and fences. And these 
scribbles soon change into recog- 
(Continued on page 150) 
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Sense and Nonsense 


In Health Education 


HE ‘‘sing-a-song-and -eat-a- 

carrot” variety of class work 
ought not to be confused with 
health education, says Ruth E. 
Grout, associate professor of pub- 
lic health and education at the 
University of Minnesota. She is 
likely to add that “ruining a per- 
fectly good tune with words about 
health” is not education of any 
sort. 





Dr. Grout speaks with au- 
thority. 

She was director of the 
health education project of 
Cattaraugus County, N. Y. 
from 1931-38, consultant in 
health education for TVA 
1939-42, consultant in 
health educaton for the U.S. 
Office of Education in 1942- 

Her doctorate was earned 
at Yale University. She is 
the author of “Handbook 
of Health Education” and 
of a forthcomng book on 
health teaching in elemen- 
tary and secondary schools. 











Dr. Grout inveighs against 
“stringing up vegetable dolls and 
calling it health teaching.” 

“Or wall charts. Those terri- 
ble wall-chart competitions, when 
everybody in the class checks 
health habits, marking down 
whether they’ve brushed their 
teeth, or washed their hands, and 
probably cheating. That kind of 
thing encourages untruths. It 
makes health teaching ridiculous.” 

As opposed to charts and jingles 
and vegetable dolls, Dr. Grout rec- 
ommends “‘the translation of what 
we know about health into effec- 
tive individual or community ac- 
tion by means of educational proc- 
esses.” 
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Health educator says translation of health knowledge 
into action must come through work on real problems 


More than Talk 


The “‘translation’’ must come 
through work on real problems. 
‘Health eductaion must be taken 
out of the realm of talk,’”’ says Dr. 
Grout. 

Children should learn about 
health in part through the way 
they live and work in the class- 
room. A music class, for example, 
ought to learn how and why to 
clean the wind instruments used 
by another class. The science and 
shop teacher should understand 
and explain safety regulations, The 
need for proper lighting and the 
way to get it ought to be under- 
stood by everyone in a classroom. 
If a teacher in a small school is 
going to chatter about cleanliness, 
he ought also to set up a “‘cleanli- 
ness corner’ with a mirror, wash 
bowl, paper towels, a place for 
each child’s comb. 

Instead of wall-chart competi- 
tions, Dr. Grout recommends that 
children be given personal file cards 
on which they can daily check 
whichever of their health habits 
needs attention. Children know 
their own problems, or could be 
helped to discover them, and en- 
joy the responsibility of working 
to change their own poor habits. 

Systematic health teaching can 
be worked into other classes or 
handled in a separate class, but 
always the lessons should be about 
real problems, says Dr. Grout. 

Out of a study in geography 
class of the food habits and hous- 
ing of other peoples can come good 
health attitudes. Children learn 
that all peoples need good diets 
and protection from the weather. 
In advanced social studies classes 
community health problems can 
be discussed. 

Education ought to go along 
with such school services as im- 
munization, regular medical exam- 
inations, vision tests. height and 


weight measurements. If educated 
to understand what is happening, 
children will more readily cooper- 
ate with visiting nurses and doc- 
tors, will more readily submit to 
immunizations. 


A Case in Point 


As an illustration of effective 
health education Dr. Grout tells 
the story of what happened in a 
hookworm infected Alabama com- 
munity. The community was 
made up of respectable, hard-work- 
ing families who thought privies 
an unnecessary luxury. A science 
teacher in a consolidated high 
school showed his classes the dan- 
ger from the spread of intestinal 
parasites as a result of soil contam- 
ination. 


He induced his students to bring 
in waste specimens to be sent to 
the county health department for 
testing. The tests showed that 
approximately thirty per cent of 
the students were infected with in- 
testinal parasites. 

Next, working with the school 
principal and other teachers, the 
science teacher brought in a county 
health department engineer. From 
the engineer the teachers learned 
how to build privies. Then they 
taught their students. The boys 
and girls tore down an abandoned 
mill, salvaging the good lumber, 
and, as ‘‘shop work’’, constructed 
privies. The privies were lined 
up in the school yard until the 
grand community “privy-raising.”’ 
Some old timers sat on their front 
porches and shook their heads at 
the crazy goings-on, others pitched 
in to help the young carpenter- 
engineers. The community was 
not only well-supplied with priv- 
ies, but most of its people learned 
from their children exactly why 
such things were needed. 


““That’s what I call health edu- 
cation,’’ says Dr. Grout. 
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Summer School or Travel? 


by JEAN A. MASSIE 


Teacher, Midlothian High School, Chesterfield County 


ANY a teacher has faced the 

same question I did this 
summer when debating whether 
to go back to school to take edu- 
cation courses or to get an educa- 
tion by traveling. And you can 
do both! 

Belonging to the group of girls 
who drift into teaching, upon 
graduation from a liberal arts col- 
lege, and like the profession so 
much that they decide to stay, I 
needed more hours in professional 
subjects to secure a Collegiate Pro- 
fessional certificate. So for six 
weeks I became a student again, 
taking guidance and the history of 
education. Learning in the latter 
course that Boston was the leader 
in early education in the UV. S., I 
decided to explore New England 
for myself. And it’s charming! 
Any Southerner will find it more 
like home than the hustle and 
bustle of New York City. 


Historical Boston P 


Boston has been called the city 
of narrow streets and cemeteries, 
and it’s true, but you have to ac- 
knowledge many historical build- 
ings also. Perhaps the streets orig- 
inally were cowpaths for they real- 
ly do twist and turn. But teachers 
will be interested to learn that the 
City Hall stands on the original 
site of the Latin grammar school, 
the first public school in America, 
where boys went in 1635 to pre- 
pare for Harvard. Now there is 
another Boys’ Latin School, and 
a Girls’ Latin School too, in an- 
other part of town. Besides boast- 
ing 49 colleges and universities to- 
day, including Harvard and MIT 
in Cambridge, Boston claims to 
have had the first public library. 
It includes over one million vol- 
umes at present. The city is proud, 
too, of the many distinguished 
personages in history buried there, 
including John Hancock, Samuel 
Adams, Paul Revere, and the par- 
ents of Ben Franklin. The guides 
delight in telling of a strange epi- 
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After a summer school course at the University of Rich- 
mond, Miss Massie decided she would look into some of 
the places mentioned in literature for first-hand information. 
As a teacher of English, she selected New England and in 
this article she sets forth some of her impressions that will 
help make her a betier teacher, having devoted her sum- 
mer to both study and travei. 





taph found in an ancient burial 

ground: 

“Stop here my friend and cast an eye, 
As you are now, so once was I, 

As I am now, so you will be, 
Prepare for death and follow me.” 
A later skeptic added in chalk these 

lines: 
“To follow you I’m not content 
Until I know which way you went.” 


The home of John Quincy Adams, 
the sixth President, stood on the 
corner of Boydston and Tremont 
Streets until he decided that eight 
wagons and carts within one hour 
were too much traffic, and moved 
to the country! Today the Hotel 
Touraine occupies his former home 
site. Paul Revere’s home, built in 
1660, is the oldest frame house in 
Boston and was occupied by Paul 
and his 16 children from 1770 
to 1800. 

_Teachers of history will espe- 
cially enjoy visiting the Frigate 
Constitution (Old Ironsides) in 
the Boston Navy Yard, and Bunk- 
er Hill Monument, which curious- 
ly enough is on Breed’s Hill, where 
the battle was actually fought and 
Colonel William Prescott made the 
famous command ‘Don’t fire until 
you see the whites of their eyes!” 


Literature Becomes Alive 


American literature teachers will 
delight in a visit to Lexington and 
Concord over Paul Revere’s route, 
where the Minute Men fought the 
British in 1775, to see the battle 
monuments and the homes of 
Louisa May Alcott, Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, and Nathaniel Haw- 


thorne. The first normal school 
in America was located in Lexing- 
ton, but the building is now a 
Masonic temple. 

In Cambridge the Craigie-Long- 
fellow house where Longfellow 
lived from 1832 to 1877 can be 
visited, and portraits of his three 
daughters in ““The Children’s 
Hour’, and two sons, viewed, 
along with the chair made from 
the spreading chestnut tree. The 
Wayside Inn in South Sudbury, 
made famous by Longfellow’s clas- 
sic, Tales of a Wayside Inn, has 
been purchased by Henry Ford, 
who has moved ‘‘Mary’s Little 
Lamb Schoolhouse’’ nearby. Salem 
is the birthplace of Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne, and the house of his cousin 
Susan Ingersall is the one made 
famous by his classic, The House 
of Seven Gables. The visitor may 
even climb its secret staircase where 
women accused as being witches 
used to hide. 

Any teacher who includes ‘““The 
Courtship of Miles Standish’’ in 
her curriculum will enjoy visiting 
the John Alden house at Duxbury 
and the Miles Standish Monu- 
ment near Plymouth, where the 
Pilgrims landed in 1620. There 
are also statues to our forefathers, 
to the pilgrim mothers, and one to 
the Indian Massasoit, friend and 
protector of the Pilgrims during 
the first winter. 

Leaving Massachusetts and go- 
ing to the White Mountains of 
New Hampshire, we find that fam- 
ous rock formation, the “Old Man 

(Continued on page 149) 
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Fuster Studio 


NEW MEMBERS OF THE VEA BOARD OF DIRECTORS. Seated, left to right, F. F. Brown, District E; 
F. H. Christopher, District B. Standing, left to right, Evans King, District M; R. T. Ryland, District A; and J. 
Leonard Mauck, District I. These recently elected District Presidents will become Vice-Presidents of the Virginia 
Education Association for a two-year term, beginning January 1, 1948, with the exception of Mr. Brown who is now 
serving, having been elected to fill the unexpired term of J. Robert Anderson, resigned. 


New Board Members. 


F. Frank Brown has been elected 
_ president of District E to fill the un- 
expired term of J. Robert Anderson 
who recently resigned to accept a posi- 
tion with the State Health Depart- 
ment. Mr. Brown thus becomes a 
vice-president of the Virginia Educa- 
tion Association, representing District 
E on the Board of Directors. He has 
served as vice-president and president 
of the Martinsville Education As- 
sociation. At present he is on leave 
of absence from the Martinsville City 
schools, working on his Master of Arts 
degree at the University of Virginia. 
Mr. Brown has been connected with 
the Martinsville City schools since 
1943, serving as a teacher, coordinator, 
director of adult education, director.of 
guidance, principal of a junior high 
school, assistant principal and acting 
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principal of Martinsville High School, 
and director of instruction. 

A native of Phoebus, Mr. Brown re- 
ceived his early education in Hampton 
and Phoebus, and his A.B. degree from 
Randolph-Macon College. He has done 
graduate work at the College of Wil- 
liam and Mary Extension in Newport 
News and at the University of Vir- 
ginia. 

F, H. Christopher becomes a 
vice-president of the Virginia Educa- 
tion Association on January 1, 1948, 
having recently been elected president 
of District B. 

He was previously vice-president of 
District B and has served as chairman 
of the Professional Relations Commit- 
tee. 

For twenty-two years Mr. Chris- 
topher served as principal at Chucka- 
tuck, and this year he was appointed 


principal of Franklin High School at 
Franklin. 

Mr. Christopher is a graduate of 
Wicomico High School, Northumber- 
land County, and received his Bachelor 
of Science degree and Master of Arts 
degree from the College of William 
and Mary. 

Evans L. King begins his two-year 
term as a member of the Board of Di- 
rectors on January 1, by virtue of his 
recent election as president of Dis- 
trict M. 

Mr. King is Coordinator of Distribu- 
tive Education in Christiansburg High 
School. Prior to this, he was principal 
of the high schools in Smyth and 
Montgomery Counties, and has been 
an elementary and high school teacher 
in Montgomery County. A native of 
Montgomery County, he attended the 
Christiansburg public schools and re- 
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ceived his A.B. degree from Emory and 
Henry College. He has done graduate 
work at the University of Virginia and 
received his M.A. degree from Colum- 
bia University. 

Mr. King also served in the U. S. 
Army in the European Theatre. 

Robert Temple Ryland is the 
newly-elected president of District A 
and hence becomes a vice-president of 
the Virginia Education Association, ef- 
fective January 1. Mr. Ryland has 
served as president of the Secondary 
School Principals of District A, and he 
has also been president of the Rich- 
mond-Westmoreland County Educa- 
tion Association and the Essex County 
Education Association. 

For the past seven years he has been 
principal of Farnham High School in 
Richmond County. Prior to that he 
has held principalships at Lloyds High 
School in Essex County; Weeksville, 
North Carolina, High School; and Vir- 
ginia High School in Isle of Wight 
County. He taught mathematics in 
the Elizabeth City, N. C., High School 
for five years, and he was earlier as- 
sistant in mathematics at the Univer- 
sity of Richmond. 

Mr. Ryland was born at “Ingleside”, 
King and Queen County, and grad- 
uated from Marriott High School of 
that county. He holds a B.S. degree 
from the University of Richmond and 
an M.A. from the University of North 
Carolina. He has done graduate work 
at Columbia University and the Col- 
lege of William and Mary. 


J. Leonard Mauck, the new presi- 
dent of District I, was elected as a 
vice-president of the VEA at the re- 
cent Delegate Assembly meeting for a 
two-year term, beginning January 1, 
1948. 

Mr. Mauck is principal of the Salt- 
ville High School. He was previously 
principal of the Valley High School, 
Hot Springs, and has served as assistant 
principal and coach at Saltville High 
School and William King High School 
in Abingdon. 

A graduate of Martinsburg High 
School, Martinsburg, West Virginia, 
Mr. Mauck has a B.S. from Emory and 
Henry College and an M.A. from the 
University of Virginia. 
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Among Colleges 
Colgate Whitehead Darden, 


Jr., was inaugurated as third president 
of the University of Virginia on Octo- 
ber 1. Edward R. Stettinius, Jr., 
former Secretary of State and new rec- 
tor of the University of Virginia, pre- 
sided at the ceremony and conducted 
the induction into office of the former 
Governor of Virginia in the presence 
of several thousand spectators, includ- 
ing scores of representatives of leading 
colleges and universities. Mr. Darden, 
a graduate of the University of Vir- 
ginia, took office on June 23, succeed- 
ing Dr. John Lloyd Newcomb who re- 
tired in June after having served six- 
teen years in this administrative post. 
For the first time since the University 
of Virginia was founded in 1819, the 
inauguration of one president took 
place in the presence of another. 


Reynold H. Brooks is the new 
Director of Public Relations at Mary 
Washington College of the University 
of Virginia. For the past five years 
he served in the U. S. Army with the 
rank of Major in charge of public rela- 
tions and special services. Prior to 
that he free-lanced in public relations 
and radio publicity in New York City. 
He has also been connected with the 
Columbia Broadcasting System, Station 
WOR of New York City, and the 
National Broadcasting Company. He 
is a graduate of Harvard School of 
Business Administration and has 
studied at the American Conservatory 
of Music, Fontainebleau, France. Mr. 
Brooks is a native of Maine. 
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Reynold H. Brooks 


Herman L. Horn is the new as- 
sistant professor of political science 
and history at Hollins College. He 
recently completed work at Duke Uni- 
versity for his Ph.D. degree. Mr. Horn 
was principal of Troutville High 
School several years ago. He has also 
held principalships at Vinton and Ma- 
rion high schools and served overseas 
with the Red Cross during the war. 

Marshall J. McNeal has been ap- 
pointed treasurer of Randolph-Macon 
College to succeed Dr. S. C. Hatcher 
who retired last May. Mr. McNeal has 
been registrar and professor of physics 
at the college. He formerly taught in 
the Shenandoah County schools. He 
holds a B.S. from Randolph-Macon 
College and an M.A. from the Univer- 
sity of Michigan. 


New Principals 


Felix B. Williams, formerly 
principal of Kempsville High School, 
Princess Anne County, has been ap- 
pointed to the principalship of Spotsyl- 
vania High School. Mr. Williams grad- 
uated from the College of William and 
Mary with a B.A. degree and received 
his M.A. degree in Educational Ad- 
ministration from Columbia Univer- 
sity. 

John E, Peters is the new prin- 
cipal at Appomattox High School, suc- 
ceeding Lindsay Crawley who has 
retired after serving as principal of 
this school for the past thirty-nine 
years. Mr. Peters has had experience 
in Lexington and Bluefield, West Vir- 
ginia. 
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T. H. Gillis has been appointed 
principal of Scottsville High School, 
succeeding Leslie H. Walton, recent- 
ly chosen assistant superintendent of 
schools of Albemarle. Mr. Gillis, a 
native of Lawrenceville, is a graduate 
of Wake Forest and received his Mas- 
ter of Arts degree from Columbia Uni- 
versity this summer. Following his 
graduation from Wake Forest, he 
served as principal at Broadnax, Vir- 
gilina, Midlothian, and King William 
High School. 


Gregory Wroniewicz, formerly 
of Salem, has been appointed as prin- 
cipal of Pamplin High School. He suc- 
ceeds W. C. Sweitzer who resigned 
to accept a position in Henry County. 


Other Personnel Changes 


Adelaide Dale, of Auburn, State 
of Washington, has been named as ele- 
mentary supervisor in Loudoun Coun- 
ty, succeeding Helen Haertel. Miss 
Dale received her earlier education at 
the teachers college in Bellingham, 
Washington, and has recently taken 
graduate work at Stanford University. 
For a number of years she has been 
engaged as elementary consultant in 
Washington State. 


Lillian M. Johnson has been ap- 
pointed as State Representative for the 
NEA Department of Elementary 
Schoo! Principals for 1947-48. Miss 
Johnson, who has been Virginia’s rep- 
resentative for the past several years, 
was selected because of her work as 
principal of Robert Gatewood School 
in Norfolk and because of her in- 
terest in the future of the elementary 
school principalship. She was prin- 
cipal at Patrick Henry School in Nor- 
folk for many years and jhas taught 
in several schools in that city. She has 
served as president of both the Norfolk 
Principals Association and the VEA 
Department of Elementary Principals, 
and has been a member of several city, 
State, and national committees. Miss 
Johnson was educated at the Wind- 
sor Academy and the College of Wil- 
liam and Mary; she has also studied at 
the University of Virginia, New York 
University, and Syracuse Universit). 
She is a native of Isle of Wight Coun- 
ty, Virginia. 





Frances Mays has been appointed 
assistant supervisor in the division of 
health and physical education of the 
State Department of Education. She 
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will assist local school divisions in the 
development of programs in health 
education. Before coming to the De- 
partment of Education she was em- 
ployed during the past four years by 
the Newport News public schools. 
Miss Mays is a graduate of Mary 
Washis.gton College and received her 
master’s degree from New York Uni- 
versity. 

Miller A. F. Ritchie, formerly of 
Virginia, has been promoted from As- 
sistant Professor to Associate Professor, 
School of Education, at the University 
of Miami, Coral Gables, Florida. Dur- 
ing the summer he served as Acting 
Dean of the School of Education. 

While in Virginia, Mr. Ritchie 
taught at the Waynesboro High School 
and was supervisor of Language Arts 
at the Matthew Whaley School, Wil- 
liamsburg; he was also Director of 
Admissions at Roanoke College, Salem, 
for six years. 


Margery Badger and Maria A. 
Alley, two home economists, who will 
devote full time to school lunch work 
in Virginia and eight other southern 
states, have been appointed to the area 
staff of the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture’s Production and Marketing 
Administration in Atlanta. 

Miss Badger was formerly project 
services adviser for the Federal Public 
Housing Authority in Atlanta. In 
addition to over six years’ active expe- 
rience in school lunch and child nu- 
trition work, she holds a B.A. degree in 
nutrition from Utah State Agricultural 
College, and post-graduate credits in 
child nutrition and institutional man- 
agement from the University of Cali- 
fornia, and from Merrill Palmer in 
Detroit. 

Miss Alley, who transferred to the 
area office from the Virginia State 
PMA office, holds a B.S. degree in home 
management from Central State 
Teacher’s College in Oklahoma, plus 
graduate credits in nutrition from the 
University of Tennessee. 

Miss Alley is a native Tennessean 
and has made nutrition work in the 
South her career. Miss Badger is a 
native of Utah but has worked in the 
South the past five years. 
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A Tribute 
Mrs. Elizabeth S. Courtney 


After 54 years of teaching in the 
Fredericksburg schools, in which time 
she taught three generations, Mrs. 
Elizabeth S. Courtney resigned from 
the faculty of the James Monroe High 
School last March on doctor’s orders. 

A native of Fredericksburg, she 
qualified as a teacher when 18 years 
of age. Her career as an elementary 
school instructor began with two years 
of service in the local colored school, 
a sort of apprenticeship for teachers 
at that time, and from 1895 to 1902 
she taught at the old Union House 
on the site of the present Lafayette 
School. She was married in 1902 and 
for the next six years did substitute 
work. On the death of her husband 
in 1908, she returned to the Union 
House, becoming a high school in- 
structor, and moved with the upper 
grades in 1916 to the old Fredericks- 
burg College building which later be- 
came the Franklin music school, and 
in 1917 to the Exchange Hotel, now 
the Hotel Maury. She returned for 
a year to the Union House in 1919 
and was then transferred to the high 
school at its present location. 

Mrs. Courtney has served under 
seven school superintendents, was as- 
sistant principal from 1921 until her 
retirement, was acting superintendent 
between the death of M. H. Dickinson 
and his replacement by Guy H. Brown, 
and has taught ten teachers and three 
school board members now serving in 
the city of Fredericksburg. 

She has taught practically every 
grade in the local school system, all 
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Schedule subject to change “By Mommy! 


Bed at 9:30? Only ten minutes for breakfast? Mommy 
may change this time-table. But the clock won’t. 


It’s electric—the most dependable time an 8-year- 
old can live by. Or anybody else. Radio stations, rail- 
roads, airlines, millions of homes and businesses are 


8-year-old Sandra Kelly 


drew this time-table to fry run on electric time. 
to fit all the delights of her 
world into days that ore You’ve learned to take electric time for granted— 
always too short. ” Sgt ? " ‘ 
like electric light—or air or water. ‘That’s one more 
Hour of Charm proof of the dependability of electric service . . . ser- 


vice so reliable that you confidently trust it for count- 


ui30 Ss : 
unday less jobs around your home, farm, store or factory. 


America enjoys the most and the best electric ser- 
vice in the world. Partly because people like you have 


taken advantage of so many electrical opportunities. 
Listen to the Electric Hour 


thn an 0 la Partly because the business-managed electric com- 
pec 4:30 P. M., EST, panies have worked constantly to keep the quality of 
over . 


service up so everybody cun enjoy it—and to keep the 
price down so everybody can afford it. 


VIRGINIA ELECTRIC AND POWER COMPANY 
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elementary subjects, and history, gov- 
ernment, and. English in high school. 

The esteem with which she is re- 
garded by her many students is per- 
haps due to her philosophy of teaching 
—You must see each child as an in- 
dividual, not as a part of a group into 
which you’re trying to pour knowl- 
edge. I try, in addition, to know a 
little of the home life of each student.” 

The Fredericksburg Education As- 
sociation paid tribute to Mrs. Court- 
ney upon her retirement in a radio 
broadcast in which it was stated, .. . 
“Those who worked with her over a 
long period of years sought her sea- 
soned and wise counsel; those who 
were new in the school system were 
quick to recognize and eager to avail 
themselves of her helpful guidance. . . . 
She has the confidence and esteem of 
her pupils, fellow-workers and towns- 
people alike, and she will continue her 
good work for years to come through 
the hundreds whose lives she has 
touched and enriched.” 


In Memoriam 


Agnes Louise Brady 

We, the members of the Arlington 
Education Association and the Arling- 
ton Principals’ Association, feel deeply 
the death of Agnes Louise Brady, who 
was killed in an aeroplane crash at 
Falls Church, Virginia, September 3, 
1947, 

Miss Brady was born and lived most 
of her life in Statesville, N. C. She 
attended Converse College in North 
Carolina and taught in Statesville be- 
fore coming to Arlington County. 

She was a teacher in the James Mad- 
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ison School and later became principal 
of that school, which position she held 
at the time of her death. 

She was devoted to “her children” 
and worked in every way for the bet- 
terment of her community. 

We miss her. She will long be re- 
membered by her co-workers, who feel 
that in her passing they have lost a 
fine person and a real friend. 

Nellie C. Tolley, President Arlington 
Education Association; Mary Barbour, 
President Arlington Principals’ Asso- 
ciation, 


Helen Browne 


The Charlottesville Education Asso- 
ciation records with sorrow the death 
of Helen Browne, who for seventeen 
years served as a good and faithful 
teacher in the city schools and who at 
the time of her passing was vice-presi- 
dent of the Charlottesville Education 
Association. 

Miss Browne was endowed with a 
strong personality, high idealism, 
Christian character, and the courage of 
conviction. 

With typical modesty but with a 
devotion to duty, Miss Browne com- 
manded the respect and the admiration 
of her students and of her fellow 
workers. 

As a member of the Welfare Com- 
mittee during the last few years of her 
life, Miss Browne labored diligently 
and unselfishly for the advancement of 
the welfare of all the teachers of Char- 
lottesville. 

Therefore, this association expresses 
its deep sorrow and feeling of loss, and 
acknowledges its appreciation for the 
many wholesome influences of her 
noble life. 

C. J. M. Blume, Chairman, Resolu- 
tions Committee. 


Turner E. Smith 


Mr. Turner E. Smith died of a heart 
attack at his home, 1041 West Peach- 
tree Street, Atlanta, Georgia, on Au- 
gust 1. He had been in ill health for 
years, but had continued to direct the 
activities of the publishing firm, Turn- 
er E. Smith & Co., of which he was 
sole owner. 

He organized the firm in 1924, at 
a time when most textbooks were writ- 
ten and published in the North and 
East. One of his primary aims was to 
publish books which would meet the 
particular needs of the South. He was 
a pioneer in the vocational field, pub- 
lishing numbers of books on conserva- 


tion, forestry, and agriculture — al] 
especially adapted for the South. 

Mr. Smith was born in Huntsville, 
Ala., and was a graduate of Emory 
University. In his early years he 
taught in Oklahoma, and also was a 
principal and superintendent of schools 
in Oklahoma. Acquaintances in the 
publishing field considered him a bril- 


liant scholar. 





Events 


Rural Education Conference 

G. Tyler Miller, State Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction, and R. C. 
Haydon, second assistant superintend- 
ent, will participate in the first meet- 
ing of the National Conference on 
Rural Education which will be held at 
Ann Arbor, Michigan, October 27- 
November 5. 

The conference has been planned by 
the National Council of Chief State 
School Officers for the purpose of put- 
ting into action programs to raise rural 
educational standards in every State. 





Southeastern Regional 
Conference 

This conference, sponsored by the 
Department of Classroom Teachers, 
NEA, will have for its theme ‘“‘Mobiliz- 
ing the Force of Classroom Teachers 
to Strengthen the Moral Fibre of the 
Nation”. It is being planned by Mrs. 
Jessie Fugett of Lexington, Kentucky, 
the Southeastern Regional Director of 
the NEA Department of Classroom 
Teachers. 

This program will include a panel 
discussion on “Strengthening the Moral 
Fibre of the Nation” and a symposium 
on “Classroom Teacher Organization” 
by teacher leaders of the region, also 
reports of the Classroom Teachers Na- 
tional Conference held at Oxford, 
Ohio, last July and of the joint com- 
mittee meeting of the Department of 
Classroom Teachers to be held at NEA 
headquarters November 28-29. A 
luncheon and banquet are being 
planned for all attendants. 

Classroom teachers must be more 
and more concerned about the type of 
school program which is needed today. 
It is hoped that many educators from 
the southeastern region will avail them- 
selves of the opportunity to participate 
in this conference. 

States included in the southeastern 
region are: Alabama, Florida, Georgia, 
Kentucky, Mississippi, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Tennessee, Virginia, 
and West Virginia. 
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(Continued from page 131) 
ribbons on the outstanding work 
of each type. 

The organization of the work 
and results have exceeded all ex- 
pectations. Real appreciation and 
real talent have been found to be 
wide-spread. The enthusiasm of 
the children runs high, the teachers 
have cooperated wonderfully well 
and have expressed mutual benefits 
from the arrangement. The art 
period is eagerly looked for and 


boys, to the surprise of everybody, 
have been more eager and active 
than expected and enjoy the ex- 
perience equally with the girls. 


Materials and types of art work 
done by the groups include: cray- 
ons, colored chalk, finger painting, 
spatter ink, tempera paint, pastels, 
charcoal, oil paints, painting on 
glass slides, etching on glass, wood 
carving, wood burning, textile 
painting, paper cutting, many types 
of construction work, picture 
study, and art appreciation. 








GOOD NEIGHBORS MAKE GOOD FRIENDS—Thought- 
fulness and consideration—those are the signs of a good neighbor, 
especially on a telephone party line. You’re a good party-line 
neighbor if you keep conversations brief . . . allow an interval 
between calls , . . answer the telephone as promptly as possible. 
The Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Company of Virginia. 
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Music 


In the Tazewell Elementary 
School no special provision was 
made to fill the need for music and 
development of rhythm, with the 
exception of the private music 
teachers who taught piano for a 
fee. The physical education pro- 
gram attempted in a limited way 
to develop grace and rhythm. 
Other teachers were alert to op- 
portunities that frequently or sel- 
dom came to develop these needs. 


The primary teachers were in- 
terested in a rhythm band and 
were eager to lend their support in 
the organization and maintenance 
of a band by giving this physical 
and moral support by schedule 
arrangements. 

Miss Dickenson, who had pre- 
viously developed a very success- 
ful similar organization in the ele- 
mentary school at Lebanon, Vir- 
ginia, was willing and happy to 
lend her experience to the enter- 
prise and to get it under way. The 
primary teachers decided upon an 
outline of plan for operation. It 
was decided to devote three 30- 
minute periods a week to the band. 

From each of the six sections 
were to come ten children most 
interested and most capable of 
benefiting from the experience. 
The homeroom teacher was given 
the privilege of determining who 
the ten children would be by test- 
ing for aptitude in this field. The 
entire group meets in Miss Dicken- 
son’s room and other teachers of 
the primary school absorb the 
children of Miss Dickenson’s room 
who are not in the band. 


Diversified Activities 

Besides learning the rhythm 
music and the use of the simple 
instruments that are employed, the 
group participates in listening ac- 
tivities to learn appreciation of 
music. The rhythm band through 
the admission fees of public per- 
formances has been able to accu- 
mulate an electric record player of 
its own and a gratifying accumu- 
lation of records. Simple dance 
steps are taught, and under super- 
vision and guidance, children are 
given wide range in creative danc- 
ing. In line with the physical 
education program, many singing 
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games are taught to supplement the 
work in. physical education. 

The ‘“Tazewell Rhythm Mak- 
ers’, as the little band is called, 
have uniforms made by the moth- 
ers according to an accepted pat- 
tern and in the colors of the 
school—green and white. 

During this year they have given 
two public performances in the 
high school auditorium, at which 
time a small admission price was 
charged, and the activities of the 
year will culminate in a big free 
admission spring festival in the 
month of May. 

Another worthwhile musical ac- 
tivity developed in the school has 
been primary group singing in the 
auditorium directed by May Alice 
McConnell, another talented third 
grade teacher. Miss McConnell has 
given freely of her talent and, in 
addition to the activity in the ele- 
mentary school, has developed an 
excellent mixed chorus of high 
school boys and girls. Miss Mc- 
Connell has an arrangement where- 
by one of the high school teachers 
daily relieves her of teaching du- 
ties for one period. 


Too Tall 


(Continued from page 135) 
lowed, Miss Brown was able to 
gather other significant facts about 
Betty’s behavior. At the same time 
she was beginning to increase her 
knowledge of the scientific princi- 
ples of physical growth and devel- 
opment and to select those which 
helped her to understand Betty's 
behavior. She learned that the pat- 
tern of a child’s growth often gives 
us far more relevant information 
about him than can be gained by 
comparing him at any given time 
with average of representative 
groups of children. There is a wide 
range of what science would call 
normality. Betty was a normal 
child with adjustment problems. 


On Way to Being Helped 

After Miss Brown and Miss 
Heard had sufficient vital facts 
about Betty so that they could 
point to the causes of her behavior, 
they sat down together to consider 
what could be done to help her. 
They decided to put her in an- 
other group in which she would 
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Covington 
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Farmville 
Franklin 
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throughout the South 
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Winchester 
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ADAM 


$220 Month Minimum—Usually More 


Opening salary depends upon the position, your education and ex- 
perience. Most positions are permanent with annual increments. 


NO REGISTRATION FEE. Member N. A. T. A. 
TEACHERS AGENCY coLorapo BLDG—1sth & G, N. W.—WASHINGTON 65, D. C. 





not be the only tall girl. Miss 
Brown felt that Betty might be 
happier in a gym class with high 
school girls, since she really liked 
gym, but her present gym activi- 
ties were not appropriate for her. 
Miss Heard thought that a class in 
rhythms might challenge her. The 
home economics teacher might help 
Betty capitalize on the advantages 
of her tall stature. It might help 


her to know that it is extremely 
tall girls who are wanted as mod- 
els. Miss Heard and Miss Brown 
decided to canvass the activities of 
the school to see where Betty could 
meet and enjoy activities with 
older boys in school. 

Betty was on her way to being 
helped. And Miss Brown was on 
her way to a better understanding 
of child growth. 
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Student Teaching 
Made Stimulating 


(Continued from page 136) 


his or her major interest. The stu- 
dent teacher served as an assistant 
or apprentice teacher during the 
eight weeks, beginning as an ob- 
server and a helper with routine 
duties such as taking the roll or 
checking home work, and grad- 
ually assuming greater responsibil - 
ities until he was carrying the full 
teaching load and doing his full 
share in the extra-curricular activi- 
ties as well. 


Part of School and Community 


During these experiences the stu- 
dent teachers were made to feel that 
they were a significant part of an 
on-going school system and as such 
actually found out what it meant 
to be a teacher. They attended 
teachers meetings, P.T.A. meetings, 
and other educational affairs. They 
took part in community life and 
often chose to remain in the com- 
munity over the week-end rather 
than to return to the campus. They 
were encouraged to utilize to the 
fullest in school and community 





life their special abilities and there- 
by experienced the thrill of accom- 
plishment and the satisfaction of 
expressed appreciation. By being 
able to give almost undivided at- 
tention to their student teaching, 
these young people experienced a 
realistic school situation and from 
it received a high level of profes- 
sional stimulation. 

Such a program was made pos- 
sible through the cooperation of 
the administrators and teachers of 
Alleghany County. These educa- 
tors helped envision and plan the 
program, received the student 
teachers willingly as co-workers, 
gave them the benefit of their ex- 
perience and advice, and provided 
an opportunity for them gradually 
to assume the responsibilities of 
teachers. The schools in which 
these young people participated 
were Covington High School, East 
Covington Elementary School, and 
Central High School at Low Moor. 
Much credit for the success of the 
program during this, initial year 
goes to the principals and teachers 
of these schools, to former Super- 
intendent M. L. Carper, and to 
Superintendent W. R. Beazley and 
his staff. All of these educators co- 


operated to the fullest in helping 
create a vital experience for the stu- 
dent teachers and gave unselfishly 
of their time and energy—far in 
excess of the modest honorarium 
which they received from the col- 
lege. The Alleghany School Board 
must be recognized for its distinct 
contribution to the program, that 
of providing the major part of the 
living expenses of the student 
teachers during their apprentice 
period. 


Regular Teachers Helped, Too 


This program provided not only 
an experience which was vital and 
stimulating to the college student 
but also gave a professional stimu- 
lation to the college and public 
school people who assisted in it. 
Each supervis:ng teacher inevitably 
enriched his or her own teaching 
procedures and increasingly eval- 
uated the effectiveness of his pro- 
gram. Several college teachers were 
stimulated by visits to elemen- 
tary or secondary classrooms. The 
college coordinator invited the stu- 
dent’s major professor to partici- 
pate in a supervisory visit at least 
once a semester. This gave the 
college teacher some insight into 
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his own effectiveness as a teacher 
and provided a professional visit 
with another teacher, who, while 
on a different level of education, 
was interested in the same college 
student and the same field of con- 
tent or subject matter. 

Still another group which was 
affected by this program was the 
lower classmen at college. Chief 
among these were the juniors who 
were planning to teach during the 
following year. Many informal 
conversations were held at college 
during and after the student teach- 
ing period and occasionally the 
juniors were able to visit their 
friends while they taught in Al- 
leghany County. A general en- 
thusiasm for and anticipation of 
student teaching was noticeable 
among the lower classmen who 
later planned to teach. 


A Definite Success 


While this program had certain 
imperfections during this initial 
year, it nevertheless can be consid- 
ered a definite success. It is being 
continued and expanded during the 
present year. College students, col- 
lege faculty, public school teachers, 
and school administrators are en- 
thusiastic about this program as a 
source of stimulation and -profes- 
sional growth. 





Summer School 


or Travel? 
(Continued from page 139) 


of the Mountain’’ 1200 feet above 
the roadway,. which Hawthorne 
immortalized in ‘“The Great Stone 
Face’’. How much clearer it is for 
me now to visualize and teach this 
story, having seen the territory. 
It is interesting to note that Emer- 
son is probably the human coun- 
terpart of the Great Stone Face as 
embodied in Ernest in the story, 
while Andrew Jackson is close kin 
to Blood and Thunder, and Dan- 
iel Webster the model for the great 
orator, Old Stony Phiz, another 
character in the story. 


Travel Awakens Interest 

These facts are only a few of 
the sights seen and things learned 
by a tour of New England, but 
they seem the most outstanding to 
me as a teacher of English. Since 
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New horizons in teaching 
Suggestions we hope you will find interesting and helpful 


At 





gGasy ™ to “ get we? 


Four simple, extremely popular 
Christmas plays 


These quickie reviews may be 
quite welcome at this time with 
so many of you busy people again 
approaching the annual decision 
concerning a Christmas play. 


ZS Why the Chimes 
Rang: One of the most 
popular Christmas 
plays. 4 characters — 
any number of lords 
= a hut 
ong ago. lwo ant 
Lan? and A pce 
go to great cathedral 
where it is rumored 
a miracle will happen. 
Miracle does occur in 
the hut... Easy directions for scenery, 
music, lights, costumes, etc. 


Why the Chimes Rang: One-act play by 
Elizabeth Apthorp MeFadden—adapted 








from the story of the same name by 
Raymond M. Alden, 40¢, small royalty. 


A TheOld, OldStory: 3, :%, 


Chosen for simplicity 
of setting, only 2 or 3 
rehearsals necessary. 
Set to old, familiar 
carols; only spoken 
words are ts Angel 
repeating the Christ- 
mas story in biblical 
words. Any number 
of children, any age. 


The Olt, Old Story, a pageant by Helen 
P. Curtis... 40¢. 


ZS Mimi Lights the Candle: 


Christmas in modern home, with deep 








meaning between 
lines. 4 “adults ””°— 





4 little girls, 8 to 13 

=a boy, 13. a 

Mimi Lights the aie peeing 
ulter...40¢. 


one-act play by Edith I. 
«7.. 48 The Wandering 
-, +, Child: 6characters. A 
\). boy, 7, and a girl, 6, 
7%. re-enact Nativity Scene 
for child, 4, found in the 


&. snow. Also a mother, 
b father and policeman. 





- Act closes as light 

* illumines child’s head 
with children’s mother 
bending over him. 


The Wandering Child, prize-winning, 
one-act play by Mary R. Davidson...40¢. 


These 4 plays, published by Sam- 
uel French, one of nation’s oldest, 
most successful play publishers, 
were selected by them as espe- 
cially fitted for class and assembly 
programs. If further interested, 
just write to them at 25 West 45th 
St., New York 19, New York. 


We hope the foregoing is helpful to you 
just as millions of people find chewing 
Wrigley’ s Spearmint Gum helpful to them. 


Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum is your 
standard of quality for complete 
chewing satisfaction 








courses in educational theory 
teach, according to the early edu- 
cator Herbart, that interest must 
be awakened in order to impart 
knowledge, certainly travel is an 
excellent method for teachers, espe- 
cially of literature and history, to 
get first-hand information as back- 
ground for making pupil learning 
more interesting. 








Our Cover 


We are indebted to the Production and 
Marketing Administration, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, for the attractive 
photograph of Vauneda Bullock who, 
while eating lunch, pauses to give a smile 
of health. Maintenance of health among 
school children through providing noon 
meals with sweet milk should be the con- 
cern of all school administrators, teachers, 
and parents. 

Virginia’s school lunch program is de- 
scribed in an article on page 132. 
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Fulfillment Through 
Picture-Making 


(Continued from page 137) 


nizable symbols —the child is 
making pictures. This fact has a 
corollary: picture-making is a 
symbol language which, in its 
natural state, has no conscious 
connection in the child’s mind 
with adult products of the art. 
That a child likes to make pictures 
is no indication that he is going to 
be a painter nor that he has a 
special talent; he is simply behav- 
ing in a normal, natural way. He 
should be given materials and 
opportunity, but as a matter of 
course. Too many fond parents 
think they have a rare and won- 
derful gift in their charge if their 
child shows a continual desire to 
draw and paint. Too many teach- 
ers make the same mistake. In the 
Children’s Studio we are not in- 
terested in future artists; we are 
interested in fostering the develop- 
ment of healthy, creative children. 


Right Experience 

In regard to our second un- 
elaborated statement above, you 
may be asking, what is the ‘“‘right”’ 
kind of experience? What is the 
wrong kind? (Please notice that 
the emphasis is on the experience 
rather than on the end product). 
We observe the child first to find 
out whether or not his work flows 
freely. 

If there is hesitancy, timidity, 
much changing of the mind, eras- 
ing, tearing up the paper, then we 
know the child is afraid and is 
having a bad time rather than the 
good time we want him to have. 
If he is working according to a 
formula or a set pattern, we know 
that someone has imposed a 
method on him and that he is not 
expressing anything that is mean- 
ingful or real to him. If he is 
struggling beyond his capacity to 
make a scientific, realistic record of 
a natural object, then we know 
that someone has wrongly per- 
suaded him that this is the purpose 
of picture-making. 

But if he is setting down his 
own symbols directly, happily, 
unashamedly, in a relatively clear 
form and in his own way, we 
know his experience is right and 
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My First NEA Convention Impressions 


by Sapre Crews WapE 





Excerpts from a broadcast July 19 over Station 
WDBJ, Roanoke, Virginia, conducted by Roanoke City 
Education Association as one of their regular weekly 
broadcasts. Participating in this broadcast which fea- 
tured the NEA Convention were Mary DeLong, Presi- 
dent of the Roanoke City Association, Catherine Amiss, 
and Mrs. Sadie Crews Wade, who attended the NEA 


as convention delegates. 





“To me the NEA convention was an unique experience. It was a session 
equal to a three ring circus and a presidential nominating convention. The 
hours were so crowded that in going to bed you met yourself getting up. 
It was a foot race and a dance marathon.” 





“I talked until I was hoarse and I listened until I was deaf. Between meals 
I ate food specialities of every state in the union. Oranges from California, 
kippered salmon and apricots from Oregon, pecans from South Carolina, 
peaches and coca-cola from Georgia, ham biscuits and candy from Kentucky, 
and many more delightful and also horrible combinations. These food 
specialities were served in the various state headquarters located in one of 
the leading hotels. Some of the states were sponsoring candidates and a lot 
of politicing was done over punch cups. I drank enough pink punch to 
float a new type battleship.” 





“The (Virginia) party was a lot of hard work. Some of the men began 
slicing the hams about 9 o’clock in the morning, and a committee of ladies 
split beaten biscuits all day long. Miss DeLong and I made ham biscuits for 
two hours before we had to dress for the party. When we got back a line 
had formed the length of the hotel corridor and we had to give the pass word 
before we were allowed to enter.” 

“For over four hours we stood dispensing Virginia hospitality and ham. 
After four hours our reputation for hospitality was threatened. The re- 
ceiving line had collapsed and the hostesses were draped on chairs or floor 
to rest their aching backs and swollen feet. To the late stragglers to the 
party we smiled bravely and asked them to please help themselves.” 

“Don’t think that this ended the evening’s happenings. It could more 
aptly be called the first lap in a three lap race. As soon as we had con- 
sumed enough punch to get our voices back we crowded our swollen feet 
into tight shoes and made off to another reception. I can’t remember who 
had it, but we stood in line for half an hour before we got in. Need I add 
that we drank more punch and ate more food. This continued until well 
past midnight.” 





that he will grow through it. If 





claim that through it the child 


we find evidence of fear, see a for- 
mula being applied, or detect a 
misguided striving for scientific 
accuracy, it is our task to try to 
break these barriers down. This 
is the hardest part of our job. 
Each teacher must find his own 
way of working out this step in 
the guidance. 

And supposing the experience 
is ‘‘right,’’ how can we defend our 


drives out fear, grows in self-con- 
fidence, imagination, expressive 
and critical power? We can only 
say that we have seen it happen. 
We have seen individual children 
grow in personal power simulta- 
neously with the development of 
their work. But picture-making 
is only one way through which 
this kind of change can occur. You 
can make a long list of other activ- 
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ities which can contribute toward 
the same result. There is only one 
must: These doings must be really 
creative, they must come out of 
the child’s natural impulses if they 
are going to contribute toward his 
sound growth. 


Each Child His Own 


Now to elaborate our third 
statement, that adults need to 
understand that children have 
their own ways of expression. 
Just as we do not expect a ten- 
year old to talk like a thirty-year- 
old, so we should not expect a 
ten-year-old to make the kind of 
pictures a thirty-year-old would 
make. And consequently we must 
not judge the child’s speech or 
pictures in terms of the adult’s 
standards. (Often a child’s work 
will have qualities far above those 
of a graduate of the average art 
school mill). 

It is absurd to say that a nor- 
mal child ‘‘can’t draw’’. He can, 
and does, but of course he won't 
draw like an accomplished and 
learned adult. If a child says he 
‘can't draw’’, this is because adults 
have wrongly convinced him. 
Think what disastrous results 
would come from telling a child 
he couldn’t talk! In this other 
important area of expression— 
picture-making —- countless chil- 
dren are tragically inhibited by 
the negative, fear-ridden and ig- 
norant attitude of adults! 





Js My BALLOT Showing? 
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Not Teaching; Guiding 

Finally, we in the Children’s 
Studio have learned that picture- 
making should be guided but can- 
not be taught. This follows as 
the night the day, once we realize 
that picture-making is a natural 
form of expression. How can we 
teach something which people al- 
ready know? In the Children’s 
Studio we simply try to get the 
flow ‘started and keep it going by 
offering help where the child open- 
ly requests it or otherwise shows 
an obvious need for it. In count- 
less cases we fail to get it started. 
But where we do, the learning 
process is almost automatic. 

This will perhaps bring up a 
question in your minds, especially 
you art teachers. Shouldn’t the 
art teacher somehow instill in the 
child the fundamentals of art, the 
principles of design? Our answer 
is a flat no. We find that, in a 
seemingly miraculous manner, the 
child discovers these things for 
himself, provided the flow of his 
picture-making continues in a 
healthy, unobstructed way. And 
yet it isn’t a miracle. It is just 
that through continuous expe- 
rience, he discovers the fitting form 
for his expression. 


Design 

And what is good design but 
fitting design, “‘right’’ in that it 
is inevitably natural and organic? 
Nature didn’t need to be taught 
how to apply rules of composi- 
tion; neither do children. Just as 
a child learns through experience 
to shape a sentence, so he will 
learn to shape the elements of a 
picture. We try never to confuse 
the child with talk about ‘‘bal- 
ance’, “harmony”, ‘“‘beautiful 
color’, etc. We don’t know our- 
selves, so how can we hand it to 
him? And we are sure that the 
average class-room teacher is under- 
standably frightened as she can be 
of these meaningless abstractions. 
Let’s not frighten and confuse the 
child with our own uncertainties. 

The above, perhaps, is just so 
many words. We invite you, 
parents, teachers, and adminis- 
trators to come to the Children’s 
Studio to see our failures and suc- 
cesses. We know that here is much 
for all of us to learn. 














NOVEMBER 9-15, American Education 
Week: Theme, The Schools Are Yours. 
Topic for Armistice Day: Building 
America’s Future. No better foundation 
for that building is available than appli- 
cation of the immortal words of those 
historical documents en route to you on 
the Freedom Train. 


Pwr 


AFRICA’S CONGO boasts several rail- 
roads. Landing fields and roads for trucks 
are being built. NergHBors AROUND THE 
Wor tp, new fourth grade geography, 
tells why. (RET 


Gi BILL OF RIGHTS produced one unex- 
pected phenomenon. It placed 188,000 
children under school age on the college 
campus. 
ae 

PHILADELPHIA papers headlined a new 
course of study in arithmetic—first 
change in 21 years. The course centers 
around use of manipulative devices such 
as are included in NUMBER AS THE CHILD 


Sees rr. hie 


HIGH SCHOOLS have jumped in enroll- 

ments 914.3% since the turn of the cen- 

tury. That is one reason for more teachers 

and better salaries for all teachers. 
aid 


AWAY with middle-class elegance that 
insists on calling an envelope an onvelope. 
Our favorite Winston DicTIONARY says 
an envelope is an én-vé-ldp, and that’s 
that. OPS 


VOCABULARY consistently repeated 
creates easy reading. 49 of the 52 words 
originally introduced in the Pre-primer 
are found in the Sixth Reader of Easy 
GrowrTx in Reapina. 

PP 


295,000 is the estimated number of 
U.S. tourists to Europe this year, despite 
limited transportation. 

i ad 


“NOW terror and fear, atomic energy is 
yet to be controlled to work for man.” 
This succinct statement by Dr. Franklin 
B. Carroll in his new INTERPRETING 
ScrENCE SERIEs inspires and challenges 
young scientists. 
orw 

SYNONYMS, antonyms, and homonyms 
are very familiar; but who can quickly 
give an example of a heteronym? See 
Tue Wryston Dictionary, Advanced 
Edition—page 455. 
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School Lunch Program 


(Continued from page 133) 





Guqgenheimer's 
OF LYNCHBURG 





A 

Charge Account 
At 
Guggenheimer’s 
Makes It 
Easier 

To Shop 
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Convenient 
One Stop Way. 
Visit 

Our Courteous 
Credit Office, 
Third Floor, 
And Open 

An Account 
Today. Ill 
Be A Big 
Help To You 
During The 
Christmas 
Shopping 


Season! 
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Though varying types of lunch 
are served in individual schools, 
the rigid standards prescribed 
under the National School Lunch 
Act lay heavy stress on meals 
which provide from a third to a 
half of a child’s nutritional re- 
quirements for the day. 


Food Funds Available 


The School Lunch Program in 
Virginia will continue under the 
direction of the State Department 
of Education with the specific re- 
sponsibility assigned to the Home 
Economics Education Service. No 
funds were appropriated by Con- 
gress for equipment assistance this 
year. The amount of funds for 
food assistance alloted to the State 
is considerably less than the 
amount available for 1946-47. 
Hence, the maximum rates of re- 
imbursement have been determined 
for the present as follows: 


Type A with milk.... .07 
Type A without milk.. .05 
Type B with milk.... .06 


Type B without milk.. .04 
Type C (milk only).. .02 


A food assistance application for 
the 1947-48 school term must be 
made by each school interested in 
participating in the program. As 
soon as all applications have been 
received from schools and studied 
to determine the need, necessary 
adjustments in line with the avail- 
able funds will be made in the 
rates of reimbursement. 


The Department of Agriculture 
will make food surpluses availa- 
ble to the schools at no cost to the 
school except for transportation 
of commodities from distribution 
points. This service is provided 
through the State Department of 
Agriculture, Division of Markets, 
Food Production and Distribution 
Branch. 


How to Participate 

Public schools desiring to par- 
ticipate in the program should re- 
quest application forms from the 
superintendent of schools, prepare 
same and return to him for trans- 
mittal to the State School Lunch 
Office. Upon approval, the State 
School Lunch Office will return 
the application with rates of reim- 
bursement allowed, with necessary 
instructions and materials for op- 
eration to the superintendent of 
schools for distribution to the 
school. 

Schools will be accepted for par- 
ticipation on the basis of the as- 
sistance needed in order to serve a 
designated type of lunch. To qual- 
ify for assistance the school must 
agree to maintain desirable nutri- 
tional and operational standards, 
and lunches must be made avail- 
able to all children. Those who 
are able to pay the cost of the lunch 
may be charged the full cost, but 
all children unable to pay must be 
served the same lunch without dis- 
crimination or segregation. In 
many cases, teachers have reported 
that the mid-day meal at school 
provides some children with their 
only warm meal of the day, due 
to poverty in the home. 

With this assistance possible, 
can not more schools make better 
health and liberal education avail- 
able to the boys and girls of Vir- 
ginia? 

More Than Nutritional Gains 

Wherever a lunchroom exists 
where school children are able to 
get a warm and nutritious mid-day 
meal, teachers testify to improved 
health, better manners and disci- 
pline, increased mental alertness, 
more regular attendance, and high- 
er grades. Many illnesses, both 
major and minor—attributed 
largely to malnutrition—are fast 
disappearing. 
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Let’s Look Forward Professionally 


by ANTOINETTE Poo. 
President, Department of Classroom Teachers, VEA 


Look Up—Not Down 
Forward—Not Back 
And lend a hand! 


LASSROOM teachers in our 
CG own organizations must as- 
sume the task of awakening 
our fellow teachers to a true com- 
prehension of the urgency of the 
problems which face education. It 
is our job to make classroom teach- 
ers realize the increasing part which 
teachers must play in the solution 
of school problems. We must give 
to classroom teachers a clearer vi- 
sion of the place and responsibili- 
ties of education in the new world. 
The public expects us to rebuild 
our profession and to serve the 
children and youth of America. 


“IT AM A TEACHER”. 
WHAT CAN I DO? 
!NINDIVIDUALLY!!! 


1. I can look again to my per- 
sonal goals. It was no accident 
that I chose teaching. Perhaps those 
personal goals need re-examination 
and a new spark of optimism. 

2. I can improve myself. It is 
not necessary that there “be rules 
and laws to force me to develop 
my own talents. I can make my- 
self into a better teacher. 

3. I can help others—there are 
many discouraged teachers. They 
may need my advice and encour- 
agement. Why do I withhold a 
helping hand to those who need 
it? 

4. I can win new recruits for 
teaching. Among my young 
friends, perhaps among my stu- 
dents, there are many potentially 
good teachers. Teaching is an at- 
tractive profession. I can help 
youth to see its many possibilities. 


1!!! THROUGH THE 
PROFESSION!!! 


1. I can pay my share of the 
cost. Getting better laws and 
working conditions cost money. 
Why should my professional 
groups waste money on member- 
ship campaigns? I can and will pay 
my dues without being urged. 
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2. I can give some of my time. 
No profession can carry forward 
its work without planning. My 
help is needed on committees and 
in other activities. We can move 
together toward agreed upon goals. 
I can and will do my share. 

3. Ican stand for higher stand- 
ards. The public expects better 
service for better salaries. My pro- 
fession will win prestige as it ex- 
hibits higher technical skills, ethics, 
and improved instructional service. 
I can strive to grow professionally 
and will urge my fellow teachers 
to do likewise. 


DO WE STAND AND 
DEPLORE THE PAST 
OR 
DO WE GO FORWARD? 


Today more classroom teachers 
are active in our professional asso- 


ciations than ever before. More ac- 


complishments for education are 
being made but much remains yet 
to be done. With sound leadership, 
a clear purpose and a great driving 
power, classroom teachers can be- 
come the most powerful force in 
the continuous achievement of 
higher goals for education. Firm 
in that conviction let us today 
pledge anew our loyalty to the 
cause of education and rededicate 
ourselves to an ever increasing 
service to youth. 


Together Let’s Sing 


“T am a Classroom Teacher” 
(Tune “Glory Hallelujah’) 


Oh we have seen the vision 

Of the classroom teacher throng; 
Crystallizing their thinking 

In keeping teachers informed; 
Stimulating good ideas 
Encouraging the work along, 
Making our department strong 


Chorus 

I am a classroom teacher! 

I am a classroom teacher! 

I am a classroom teacher! 

And proudly urge you join. 

These are flashes from the NEA 
Department of Classroom Teach- 
ers meetings. The words to the 
song “I am a classroom teacher”’ 
are original. 
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Party 
Invitations, 
Place Cards or Menus 


Take any size white paper from 2” x 4” to 
4” x 8”. Fold in half. Draw a pumpkin on the 
cover. Cut along heavy lines only. Color front 
and back with CRAYOLA Wax Crayons. Use 
as a party invitation or as a combined place 
card and menu for the family Thanksgiving 
dinner. 

Remember, CRAYOLA is the crayon that 
does not smudge, is permanent and waterproof, 
does not bend in the 
warmth of the hand, 
works equally well on pa- 
per, cardboard, wood and 
fabrics. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
41 East 42nd St. 
New York 17, N. Y. 





Toward Better School Districts. 

A guide to school district reorgani- 
zation has been issued by the National 
Commission on School District Re- 
organization under the title “A Key 
to Better Education”. It shows the 
tragic waste due to poor school dis- 
trict organization, describes the char- 
acteristics of satisfactory organization, 
and outlines essential steps toward im- 
proved school districts. The booklet 
may be secured through the National 
Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street N. W., Washington 6, D. C., 
at 15c a copy. 
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YOUR VEA 


AT WORK 





District Meetings 

District A had its annual meeting 
at Tappahannock on September 24, 
with R. Bruce Neill, President, presid- 
ing. Speaking at the morning session 
were Horace Edwards, Mayor, city of 
Richmond; G. Tyler Miller, State Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction; and 
Robert F. Williams, Executive Secre- 
tary, VEA. During the afternoon sec- 
tional meetings were conducted with 
Luther C. McRae, principal, Falmouth 
High School, conducting the Second- 
ary Principals meeting and Ethel Nash, 
principal, Lafayette Elementary School, 
Fredericksburg, presiding at the Ele- 
mentary Principals meeting. At this 
meeting R. T. Ryland, principal of 
Farnham High School, was elected as 
the new president of District A. 

District B met in Newport News 
on October 2. Mrs. B. Larrabee Carr, 
president, presided during the pro- 
gram which included “NEA High- 
lights” by T. Preston Turner, Assistant 
Executive Secretary, VEA; “Planning 
at Oxford and Farmville” by Robert F. 
Williams, Executive Secretary, VEA; 











FREE TO TEACHERS 


using our State adopted 
handwriting texts 


MANUSCRIPT WRITING 


Refresher Course—4 lessons 
Supplies cost but 75¢ postpaid 


CURSIVE WRITING 


Refresher Course—10 lessons 
Supplies cost but $2.25 postpaid 
Your lessons are furnished free. 
Our experts criticize them free 
and return to you. Let us help 
you develop skill for use on 
blackboard and paper. We also 
give you many helpful sugges- 
tions for everyday classroom use. 
Certificates issued if desired. 
You will enjoy the work as 
many others have. 


Write for enrollment cards 
direct to 


THE ZANER-BLOSER 
COMPANY 


Dept. V COLUMBUS 8, OHIO 
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and “Problems in Teaching Reading” 
by Dr. Marie Alexander, Elementary 
Supervisor of Elizabeth City County. 
The guest speaker was Dr. Earl T. 
Hawkins of the Maryland State De- 
partment of Education. A forum, 
“Know Your Mind”, was conducted in 
the afternoon with Dr. R. O. Nelson, 
Superintendent of Newport News 
Schools, serving as moderator and the 
participants included Dr. Isaac E. East, 
Clinical Director, Eastern State Hos- 
pital, Williamsburg; Rabbi J. J. Finkle, 
Chairman, Mental Hygiene Clinic, 
Lower Peninsula; C. Alton Lindsay, 
Superintendent of Elizabeth City 
County Schools; Dr. Nowell D. Nelms, 
physician, Elizabeth City County; and 
Dr. George J. Oliver, Head, Depart- 
ment of Education, College of Wil- 
liam and Mary. Resolutions were 
adopted by the group expressing ap- 
preciation to the VEA staff and ap- 
proving the proposed retirement law 
improvements and_ sick-leave plan. 
During the business session F. H. Chris- 
topher, principal of Franklin High 
School, Franklin, was elected presi- 
dent of District B. 

District C had a delegate assem- 
bly meeting on September 27 at the 
John Marshall High School, Richmond. 
“Virginia’s Expanding Program of 
Education” was discussed by G. Tyler 
Miller, State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, and T. Preston Turner, 
Assistant Executive Secretary, spoke 
on “Looking Forward with the VEA”. 
G. H. Reid, president of District C, 
presided at the meeting. 

District G held its annual meeting 
on October 4 at Madison College, Har- 
risonburg. A short concert was pre- 
sented by the Madison College Glee 
Club and following business reports, 
the “Legislative Program of the VEA” 
was explained by Robert F. Williams, 
Executive Secretary. The guest speak- 
er, Robert St. John, radio news analyst 
and writer, discussed “Peace or Chaos”. 
During the afternoon sectional meet- 
ings were conducted on Audio-Visual 
education with H. W. Durr, State De- 
partment of Education, speaking; Busi- 
ness Education by Margaret Crumley, 
State Department of Education; Guid- 
ance by Dr. Richard A. Meade, Uni- 
versity of Virginia; Health Education 
by Dr. Harold Jack, State Department 
of Education; Legislative by Robert F. 
Williams, VEA Executive Secretary; 


New Eighth Grade by Davis Y. Paschall, 
State Department of Education; Pro- 
fessional Prestige by G. Tyler Miller, 
State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction; Public Relations by Z. T. 
Kyle, President, VEA; and Teacher 
Welfare by T. Preston Turner, Assis- 
tant Executive Secretary, VEA. At 
the concluding general meeting G. 
Tyler Miller, State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, spoke on “‘Admin- 
istering Virginia’s Expanding Program 
of Education.” Edwin E. Will, was 
re-elected president of District G. 


District H had the largest attend- 
ance in its history, an estimated 1,200, 
at its meeting in George Washington 
High School, Alexandria, on October 
3. Unanimous support was given by 
the group to the VEA proposed salary 
schedule, as well as plans for sick- 
leave and retirement law improve- 
ments. Josh Lee, former Oklahoma 
senator, now with the Civil Aero- 
nautics Authority, spoke on “The 
Social Impact of Air Transportation.” 
Other speakers were T. C. Williams, 
Alexandria superintendent of schools, 
B. T. Horton, president of Fauquier 
Education Association, and Davis Y. 
Paschall of the State Department of 
Education. Music was provided by the 
a capella choir of George Washington 
High School and by students from 
Washington and Lee High School. 
Group discussions in the afternoon 
covered Physical Education, Social 
Studies, English, Language, Arts, Sci- 
ences, Mathematics, Industrial Arts, 
Music, Business Education, and Library 
work. During the meeting Claude M. 
Richmond, principal of Washington 
and Lee High School in Arlington, was 
re-elected president of District H; J. 
H. Rice of Fairfax was named vice- 
president, and Eva Harbaugh of Ar- 
lington, secretary-treasurer. 


District I met at Marion High 
School on October 3, with the presi- 
dent, Paul G. Cox, presiding. The 
guest speaker, Carlton Harkrader, pub- 
lisher, Bristol Herald Courier, ad- 
dressed the meeting on “The Meaning 
of Freedom”. A message was also 
given by Dowell J. Howard, Assistant 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
and T. Preston Turner, Assistant Ex- 
ecutive Secretary, VEA, presented “A 
Challenge to Local Associations”. The 
afternoon was devoted to departmental 
meetings for superintendents and prin- 
cipals, elementary teachers, vocational 
teachers, high school teachers, com- 
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mercial teachers, school librarians, 
Junior Red Cross, and music and band 
directors. During the business session 


J. Leonard Mauck of Saltville was” 


elected president of District I. 
District J, at its meeting on Octo- 
ber 3 at Lane High School, Charlottes- 
ville, endorsed the VEA’s legislative 
program on the proposed minimum 
State-wide salary schedule and retire- 
ment law improvements. The Cost of 
a Minimum Salary Scale was discussed 
by the presidents of the local associa- 
tions. Principal speakers were Dele- 
gate E. O. McCue, Jr., of Charlottes- 
ville, Chairman of the Virginia Ad- 
visory Legislative Council, and Dr. 
Tipton R. Snavely of the University 
of Virginia, a member of the Moses 
Commission. After the lunch and 
business meeting, Robert F. Williams, 
Executive Secretary, presented the 
“Activities of the VEA.” Nine per- 
sons participated in an interesting dis- 
cussion on the question, ““What is the 
Teaching Profession Able to Give in 
Return for Adequate Support?” and 
a patron, Mrs. H. H. Walton, the 
chairman of the Albemarle County 
School Board, J. T. Henley, and the 
superintendent of Charlottesville City 


Schools, R. C. Jennings, discussed the 
question, “What is the Teaching Pro- 
fession Expected to Give?” H. H. 
Walker, president of the District, pre- 
sided throughout the meeting. 

District K had its meeting on 
September 27 at the Norton High 
School. Dr. Louis E. Armstrong of 
George Peabody College for Teachers 
addressed the group on “Successful 
Teaching” and Robert F. Williams, 
Executive Secretary, spoke on “The 
VEA in Action.” Several musical se- 
lections were rendered by the Norton 
High School Chorus. Following lunch- 
eon, departmental meetings were held 
and committee reports were presented 
at the closing business session. G. H. 
Givens, president, presided at the meet- 
ing. 

District L, at its eighteenth annual 
conference at Blair Junior High School, 
Norfolk, on October 3, had as its 
theme “Our Unified Profession Moves 
Forward.” Dr. Belmont Farley, Direc- 
tor of Press and Radio Relations, NEA, 
was the principal speaker. Miss Kath- 
erine Hoyle, Field Director, gave a 
report on the Virginia Education As- 
sociation, following the business ses- 
sion. Special music was presented by 


the Maury High School Chorus. Sec- 
tion meetings during the afternoon in- 
cluded Commercial, Elementary, High 
School, Home Economics, Industrial, 
Library, Physical Education, Second- 
ary Principals, and Trustee Association. 
The presiding officer for the confer- 
ence was Mrs. Eva M. Guynn, presi- 
dent of the District. 

District M held its annual meeting 
at Radford on October 3, with Roy E. 
Kyle, president, presiding. Resolutions 
were adopted expressing appreciation 
to Governor Tuck, the General As- 
sembly, and the VEA staff for their 
work in behalf of public education in 
Virginia during 1947 and pledging 
full support to the VEA legislative 
program for the proposed salary sched- 
ule, for the proposed changes in re- 
tirement, and for the State sick-leave 
plan. ‘“‘Not Made to Die” was the 
subject of an address by John Temple 
Graves of Birmingham, Alabama. “A 
Challenge to Local Associations” was 
presented by T. Preston Turner, As- 
sistant Executive Secretary, VEA. The 
choral club and music department of 
Radford College rendered special mu- 
sic. During the afternoon group 
meetings, the classroom teachers had 

















sonal banking easier. 


BANKING CONVENIENCES 


No matter which of First and Mer- 
chants’ three offices you use, you will 
find no parking problem. 
parking lots for our customers are pro- 
vided at the main office and at the 
Broad Street Branch. You will also 
appreciate the convenience and time 
saved by using the Drive-In Teller’s 
Windows at the main office. 
and Merchants help to make your per- 
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panel discussion on the subject, “How 
Can the Teachers of District M Assist 
the Members of the General Assembly 
in the VEA Program of Action.” 
There were other group meetings for 
secondary school principals, rural su- 
pervisors and visiting teachers, and di- 
vision superintendents. Reports from 
the group meetings were presented at 
the closing session. Evans King of 
Christiansburg was elected as presi- 
dent of District M at the business 
meeting. 

Field Service. The new Field Di- 
rector, Katherine Hoyle, has covered 
2,837 miles in Virginia since August 
24 to assist local associations and dis- 
tricts in their work for improved pub- 
lic education. She has spoken before 
general meetings of associations at 
Clifton Forge, Botetourt, Prince Wil- 
liam, Highland, and Martinsville, and 
has met with executive groups at Har- 
risonburg, Rockingham, Staunton, 
Charlotte County, and all the county 
associations in District K—Tazewell, 
Russell, Buchanan, Dickenson, Wise, 
Lee, and Scott. Miss Hoyle addressed 
the Kenbridge PTA and the District L 
annual meeting. She also met with 
District K and the District F presi- 
dents recently. 

Executive Secretary Robert F. Wil- 


liams, in addition to speaking at the 
District meetings already mentioned, 
has addressed the Cumberland-Prince 
Edward PTA, Sandston PTA, the Wil- 
liam L. Prince Chapter, FTA, of the 
University of Richmond, Educational 
Committee of the Woman’s Club at 
Tappahannock and the PTA at Tap- 
pahannock, and the annual convention 
of the Cooperative Education Associa- 
tion at Norfolk. He also participated 
in the NEA Citizenship Committee 
meeting in Washington. 

The Assistant Exécutive Secretary, 
T. Preston Turner, presented the VEA 
film strip to the Hanover County 
PTA, and spoke on current legislation 
at the Shenandoah and Hanover Edu- 
cation Associations. He also spoke on 
the legislative program and professional 
standards at the October meeting of 
the Henrico County Education Asso- 
ciation and presented the activities of 
the VEA at the Highland Springs 
teachers’ meeting. In addition, he has 
addressed annual district meetings as 
stated above. 


Local Associations 


Alexandria Education Associa- 
tion elected Mrs. Catherine Jenkins 
Vannoy as president for a two-year 
term at its annual meeting last spring. 





TEACHERS AT CAMP 


Other officers elected by the 275 
teachers in attendance were Mrs. Urple 
Taylor, vice-president; Katheryne 
Baugh, secretary; and Virginia Inge, 
treasurer. Outstanding reports were 
given of the year’s activities by the 
Public Relations, Welfare, Professional 
Relations and Citizenship Committees, 
This active group reports that 100 per 
cent of the teachers, principals, super- 
intendents, and special teachers are 
members of the local association, the 
VEA, and the NEA. 

Augusta County Education Asso- 
ciation at its annual spring meeting in 
the Beverley Manor High School had 
an interesting and helpful program on 
“Home Visitation and Child Study” 
with teachers, supervisors, and patrons 
participating on panel discussions. This 
group approved the VEA proposed 
minimum salary schedule and recom- 
mended the adoption of a group in- 
surance plan. R. A. McChesney is 
president of this active association. 


Bedford Education Association 
conducted a reading conference for 
teachers of the county on October 4. 
Dr. Ullin W. Leavell, Director of the 
Reading Clinic, and the new Profes- 
sor of Education at the University of 
Virginia, was the principal speaker and 





Through the courtesy of Mr. and Mrs. H. H. Worrell, owners of the V. I. Ranch Camp, the teachers of Bristol, Vir- 


ginia, spent the greater part of a week at camp for their pre-school conference. 


The camp site, eight miles out from 


Bristol in the foothills of the Holston Mountains, includes an area of some 200 acres. _ ; , 
The recreation period each afternoon from three to six provided opportunity for swimming, tennis, horseback rid- 











ing, bridge, sleeping, and hiking. The recreation period each evening was for group programs—folk dancing, (two 
evenings) outside picnic suppers and group singing, and bridge. Thirty of the teachers were campers, spending the nights; 
the others commuted, spending the day. Ruth Robinson, Elementary Supervisor, was chairman of the recreational 
activities. Group work centered around Character Education: (spiritual values) Mrs. E. K. Bibb, Principal, Jefferson 
Elementary School, Chairman. Teaching of Mathematics: Mrs. B. N. Pippin, Principal, Washington Elementary 
School, Chairman. Teaching of Science: Miss Emma Smith, Science Teacher, Virginia High School, Chairman. Crea- 
tive Work: (art, music, writing, handicrafts) Dramatizations: Mrs. Esmie H. Smith, fifth-grade teacher at Highland 
View School, Chairman. Policies: T. T. Hammack, Prin-:ipal, Virginia High School, Chairman. Physical and Health 
Education: L. E. Kibler, Leader. 
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“All your eggs 


in one basket?” 


Many years ago, when a man 
wished to invest a portion of his 
earnings in security for the fu- 
ture, there was a proverb which 
warned him, “Don’t put all your 
eggs in one basket!” But today 
that old proverb has been out- 
moded with the modern facilities 
of life imsurance. Yes, that’s 
one of the fine things about life 
insurance—a man can “put all 
his eggs in one basket!” When 
he has provided for his own and 
his family’s financial independ- 
ence through life insurance, he 
is certain of the future, and he 
can feel free to spend the rest 
of his income for his own and 
his family’s enjoyment. A Home 
Beneficial agent has a plan to 
fit your needs and your budget. 
Let him help you plan a pro- 
gram of security for yourself 
and your family. 


HOME BENEFICIAL 
LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY, INC. 


Home Office . . . Richmond, Va. 














leader of discussion. Dr. Leavell spoke 
on the subject, ““Reading—The Basic 
Aid to Learning in Public Education.” 
Demonstrations, illustrations, and dis- 
cussion of reading problems followed. 
his association held a meeting on 
September 5 which was devoted to the 
instructional program and group meet- 
ings. Officers for the year are Hart- 
well §. Evans, president; G. L. Ram- 
sey, vice-president; and Mrs. Guy Gar- 
rett, secretary-treasurer. 

Botetourt County Education As- 
sociation devoted one day, August 25, 
in a week-long preschool workshop for 
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the county to the business of the as- 
sociation. Katherine Hoyle, VEA Di- 
rector of Field Service, presented high- 
lights from the recent Farmville 
Planning Conference on the Improve- 
ment of Teaching and later in the day 
she met with the executive committee 
at which activities for the year were 
planned. E. T. Robertson is president 
of this association. 

Campbell County Teachers Asso- 
ciation at its meeting in Rustburg on 
September § adopted resolutions pledg- 
ing support to school officials; promot- 
ing the best interest of the educational 
profession in the county, State, and na- 
tion; supporting the adoption of a 
State-wide minimum salary of $2,400; 
endorsing the VEA recommendation on 
retirement; and endorsing the pre- 
school workshop, as well as expressing 
appreciation to the School Board and 
Board of Supervisors for the increase 
in salary schedule for this year. 

Charlotte County Education As- 
sociation held a meeting on Septem- 
ber 2 during the three-day pre-school 
conference for teachers of the county. 
Selden H. Watkins from the State De- 
partment of Education led a discussion 
on “Procedure and Problems of Audio- 
Visual Education.” L. A. Starling, 
president of this association, presided 
at the meeting. 

Culpeper County Education As- 
sociation held its annual pre-school 
conference on September 2 and 3 with 
Floyd T. Binns, president, presiding. 
The importance of public relations was 
stressed in an address by Superintend- 
ent Paul Hounshell. Reports on work- 
shops and the instructional program 
were presented during the conference. 

Dinwiddie County Teachers As- 
sociation held its first regular meeting 
of the school session at Dinwiddie High 
School on September 2. William F. 
Creath, president of the association, 
presided. Tom Newsome, of the Din- 
widdie High School faculty, was 
elected vice-president of the association 
to fill the office vacated by George D. 
Grove, and Mrs. S. F. Barnes, Jr., of 
the Midway faculty, was chosen as 
treasurer. Evelyn Abrahams is the 
secretary. Federal aid to education 
and the health center plans were dis- 
cussed during the meeting. 

Floyd County Education Associa- 
tion elected Alice Hylton of Check 
High School as president at its first 
meeting for the 1947-48 term on Au- 
gust 29. Mrs. Elwin Rutrough of 
Willis Elementary School is vice-presi- 








Does Your Local 
Teachers Association 
Sponsor a Group 
Insurance Plan? 


(Over 70 local Associations 
in Virginia offer Washington 
National Group Insurance 
protection to their members.) 


More and more, Virginia 
Teachers are recognizing the 
vital need for Disability In- 
surance. This protection of- 
fered through the medium of 
Group Insurance has many 
important advantages not at- 
tainable in the usual indi- 
vidual policy. 


If your Association has a 
Group Insurance Program, it 
will be to your benefit to par- 
ticipate. If it does not, con- 
tact your Association officers 
and ask them to investigate. 


R. W. RAYMOND, 
Group Supervisor 


203 Broad-Grace Arcade 


Richmond, Virginia 


Washington National 

Insurance Company 

(Executive Offices: Evanston, 
Illinois ) 














dent and Mrs. Lee Lucas of Check 
High School is secretary. Committee 
chairmen were appointed at the asso- 
ciation’s meeting on September 12. 

Frederick County Teachers Asso- 
ciation has elected for the 1947-48 ses- 
sion H. Dennis Hoover, president; 
James C. Gordon, vice-president; and 
Ethel Cooper, secretary-treasurer. A 
Teachers Workshop was held in Miller 
School, Strasburg, on September 4-5 
with roundtable discussions aided by 
specialists from the State Department 
of Education. 

Giles County Education Associa- 
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We specialize in producing school and college 
printing—Catalogs, booklets, bulletins, folders, 
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quires and be assured of fine quality work at 
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tion at its first meeting of the year, 
held at Pearisburg High School on Sep- 
tember 6, adopted an aggressive pro- 
gram calling upon all schools to ob- 
serve American Education Week with 
special programs. The group voted 
one hundred per cent membership in 
the local, State, and national associa- 
tions and elected Louise Sutherland as 


Zell is president of this association. 
Gloucester County Education As- 
sociation at a business meeting during 
the pre-school conference at Botetourt 
High School on September 2 elected 
the following officers: H. C. Page, 
president; Mrs. J. Hayes Hogge, vice- 
president; Mrs. Leroy Woodson, secre- 


tary-treasurer. 


secretary-treasurer. Mrs. Mildred J. Grayson County Education Asso- 





Industrial Education teachers, who attended a three weeks summer session 
at VPI included, from left to right, first row: Irvin W. Bowles, Roanoke; 
Andrew B. Elsea, Arlington; C. Glenn Wenner, Staunton; Abner K. Hopkins, 
Harrisonburg; Howard V. Humphries, Covington; Joseph J. Thaxton, Bedford 
City; Hensel McK. Miller, Alexandria; Llewllyn Neale, Jr., Richmond. Second 
row: Joe W. Cox, Norfolk; Samuel A. Wood, Arlington; George Swartz, 
Fort Defiance; Mrs. Frances Boyd, Bristol; Harry A. Lyeth, Newport News; 
Gordon C. Farmer, Richlands; George D. Grove, Berryville; Thomas R. Witten, 
Broadnax. Third row: John J. Ankenny, Newport News; George Sandvig, 
State Department of Education, Richmond; Broadus C. Dickerson, Norfolk; 
— Schad, Associate Professor of Industrial Arts Education, VPI; John 

. Wood, Arlington; Floyd H. Hoover, Covington; Elmer E. Martin, Ports- 
mouth; Robert T. Krater, Lynchburg. Fourth row: Howard H. Newlon, Cul- 
peper; Leonard G. Headley, Farmville; Morris B. Tillotson, Lynchburg; 
Dewitt T. Miller, Schoolfield; Emory Rumble, Norfolk; L. C. Gilbert, Pen- 
nington Gap; John H. Duncan, Arlington; James A. Fishel, Wytheville. 





ciation approved the recommendations 
of their executive committee at their 
meeting on September 2 at Independ- 
ence. These included a thorough study 
of the twelve-year school plan, sup- 
port of the entire program of the VEA, 
extension courses for Grayson teachers, 
creation of a salary committee, and 
continued 100 per cent membership in 
the State and national associations. 
Elizabeth Smith is president of this 
active group. 

Loudoun County Education Asso- 
ciation had a reception and dinner 
meeting for the new teachers in the 
county on October 9 at Ashburn 
School. During the summer months 
they had the VEA film strip on Vir- 
ginia Schools‘ presented at various 
church and civic groups in the county. 
This alert association is headed by Mrs. 
Wade Palmer. 

Martinsville Education Associa- 
tion re-elected Mrs. Edwin G. Penn 
as president at its meeting on August 
30. Other officers chosen are Mrs. 
Sallie Ingram, vice-president; Jennie 
Roach, secretary; and Laura Kreger, 
treasurer. 

Norfolk County Education Asso- 
ciation plans to have three additional 
non-business meetings this year to hear 
outstanding speakers on professional 
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subjects. Committee chairmen for the 
year were named at their September 
meeting in Norview High School. A. 
B. Haga is president of this group. 

Page County Teachers Association 
was addressed by Dr. Francis G. Lank- 
ford, Jr., of the University of Virginia 
at their meeting on September 2 in 
Luray High School. Group discussions 
were also conducted at this meeting, 
with Robert A. Wall, president, pre- 
siding. 

Rockingham County Education 
Association distributed handbooks and 
other materials to members at its Sep- 
tember meeting in Harrisonburg. 
Katherine Hoyle, VEA Field Director, 
presented an informative talk on the 
work of local associations at this meet- 
ing. Boyd J. Glick is president of this 
group. 

Scott County Education Associa- 
tion elected officers and discussed 
school problems at its meeting in Gate 
City on August 30. Emerson Gillen- 
water is the president and Mrs. Wanda 
Smith, secretary. 

Shenandoah County Teachers As- 
sociation elected David Jones, principal 
of the Woodstock Schools, president 
of the Association at its September 
meeting, succeeding J. M. Garber, re- 


signed. Lawrence Bowers, of New 
Market, was elected vice-president. 
Julia Fansler of Mt. Jackson is secre- 
tary of the association. 


R THE WORLD OF TOMORROW 


BOOK WEEK 


Savamber 15-22 





Book Week. The 28th National 
Observance of Children’s Book Week 
will be celebrated this year in the week 
of November 16-22. The slogan 
around which libraries, schools and 
civic organizations will plan their an- 
nual programs will be “Books for the 
World of Tomorrow.” 


This year’s poster interpreting the 
current theme has been designed by the 
noted illustrators of children’s books, 
Ingri and Edgar Parin d’Aulaire. It 
depicts the many generations of Amer- 
ican children who have been privileged 
to inherit an ever-increasing wealth of 
books written, designed and published 
solely for their delight and entertain- 
ment. Books which prepare them to 
be intelligent and cooperative citizens 
in “the world of tomorrow.” 


This year, the Children’s Book Coun- 
cil, a non-profit, public-service organi- 
zation, is offering an important Book 
Week project suggestion in the free 
manual available at their office. Those 
who cooperate in this special project 
will be helping to get books into the 
hands of some eleven million American 
children who have never been privi- 
leged to share the fairy tales, the stories 
of adventure, the books of fact and 
fiction so familiar to their more for- 
tunate brothers and sisters. 


Further information regarding the 
Book Week poster and free Manual 
should be requested from the Children’s 
Book Council, 62 West 45th Street, 
New York 19, N. Y. 











Mimeograph 
and Ditto Duplicators 
and Supplies 


General School Supplies. 


NORCOR School Desks and School 
Room Furnishings. 





Mail Orders Solicited 








“Our 52nd Year” 


CALDWELL-SITES COMPANY 
ROANOKE, VIRGINIA 


Tulips 
Hyacinths 
Daffodils 











PLANT HOLLAND 
Tu 
For Beauty In Your Garden 


HOLLAND !S SENDING US 
THIS YEAR— 


CATALOG FREE ON REQUEST 


T.W. WOOD & SONS 





Ww 


Narcissus Chionodoxa 
Crocus Muscari 
Scilla Snowdrops 











for NOVEMBER, 1947 
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Bridging the Gap 
Between the Present 
And the Historic Past 


In the HISTORY ON THE MARCH Series— 
MAKERS OF THE AMERICAS (Grades 5 and 6) 


By Lansing, Chase, Nevins 


By Hartman, Saunders, Nevins 


By Hartman, Ball, Nevins 





By William A. Hamm 


BUILDERS OF THE OLD WORLD* (Grade 6) 


AMERICA—-LAND OF FREEDOM* (Grade 7) 


FROM COLONY TO WORLD POWER* 


A high school history of the United States 


“On the Virginia list for public school libraries 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


180 Varick Street New York 14 
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A List of Free and Inexpensive Class- 
room Helps Available from Virginia 
Journal’s Advertisers 
17b. Brand new 8-foot wall display 
presentation of “America’s Na- 
tional Parks” in natural full- 
color photographs. With the 
wall display come four lesson 
topics, including highlights of 
National Park history, anecdotes, 
curiosities, natural wonders, and 


| USE THIS COUPON | 
State Teachers Magazines, Inc. I 
307 N. Michigan Avenue | 

| 


i 
, Chicago 1, Illinois 

Please have sent to me the items | 
| checked in the quantities indicated. 
| 3¢ is 
l 
| 
! 
| 


enclosed for each item 
checked. 
17b 18b 19b 20b 21b 24b 76 l 
SRS RES 2) Oat enlace | 
SOO EE EE to, ee : 
Cb ds > dip hs Gem 2 State....... | 
Subject taught...... .Grade..... 

| School address .........-+++++5 
| Enrollment: Boys...... Girls. .... | 
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18b. 


19b. 


20b. 


24b. 


information on how to reach the 
Parks. One only to each teacher 
or classroom. 

96-page catalog illustrating and 
describing Worktext, workbooks, 
and other instructional aids 
available for all elementary and 
high school subjects. 

36-page catalog of art, kinder- 
garten and primary educational 
materials and equipment. New 
ideas to brighten and lighten 
classroom work. 

Entry blank for “America the 
Beautiful” crayon contest. Open 
to all school children in the first 
eight grades. Contest closes 
January 3, 1948. 

Two-page catalog of activity 
pins, showing twenty-two de- 
signs covering a wide range of 
school activities. 


“Magiclay and Magiglaze . 

Helpful Hints” a booklet pre- 
senting two new materials for 
ceramic modeling and glazing. 
Quiz on Railroads and Railroad- 
ing is dedicated to the curiosity 
of the American people. It has 
been extensively revised and 


somewhat enlarged. The new 
edition will contain 450 ques- 
tions and answers and will have 
new illustrations throughout. 





Advertisers Index 


Adams Teachers Agency......... 147 
Association of American Railroads 122 
Binney & Smith Company........ 153 
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Capitol Film & Radio Company. 124 
The Chesapeake & Potomac Tele- 
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APPROXIMATE DIMENSIONS 


ght of Seat 7, 
dth of Seat 18” 
oth of Seat 17” 
let Arm 12”x24" 











We are now manufacturing in our Factory at Lawrenceville, Virginia, 


School Furniture correctly designed and finished. 


The Tablet Arm Chair shown here represents an achievement in 
quality manufacturing. This chair has special features which are not 
found in other chairs of this type. Those of you who saw this chair 
at the recent Virginia Education Convention know this fact to be 
true. Those who have not seen this chair must see it to appreciate these 
fine additional features and our representatives are ready and will- 


ing to give you a demonstration at any time. 


Hlowerd School Cquipment Compan y 


327 WEST MAIN STREET e¢ TEL. 7-4035 «¢ RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
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THE CLASSROOM PROJECTOR YOU'VE DREAMED ABOUT IS HERE 


J.H. PENCE Co. 
119 E. Church Ave. 
Roanoke, Va. 


109 N. 8th St. 
Richmond, Va. 


Today’s Greatest Projector Value. 


...Priced at only $325.00. 


Everything you told us you wanted in a classroom projector 
is yours today in the NEW DeVry “BANTAM” !6mm 
sound-silent projector...COMPACTNESS: Case measures 
10344” wide, 14” long, 13” high...LIGHTNESS: Weighs 
less than 31 Ibs., complete. Pick-up (operating) weight, 252 
Ibs. with door and speaker removed...EXTREME SIM. 
PLICITY: In design, mechanism and operation. Set-up, 
threading, operating and cleaning are easy, even for inexpe- 
rienced teacher or student...TOP QUALITY: Precision 
built from finest materials with all of DeVry's time-tested 
mechanical, audio and optical advantages retained, many 
refinements added ... UNEXCELLED PERFORMANCE 
Perfect blending of brilliant flickerless pictures with true- 
to-life sound... LOW PRICE: 35 years of portable motion 
picture equipment development and manufacture plus mass 
production economies have resulted in substantial savings 
that’are passed on to you. 


Get the facts about these new DeVry “Bantams’’ and con- 
vince yourself that now as never before your best buy 


is DeVry. 










ONLY FROM DeVry) 


do you get lémm projectors designed and built by the 
same craftsmen, whose 35mm equipment is used fo pro- 
duce the “perfect show” in the World's finer theaters 












NEW DeVay “12000” 
THEATER PROJECTOR 














Single Case “Bantam” with 
built-in 6” ALNICO 5 perma 
nent magnet speaker, is readily 
detachable for placement at 
screen as desired. Complete 
$325.00 





Dual Case “Bantam” 
with projector and 
ampliher in one case 
weighing less than 
30 Ibs. 8” ALNICO 
5 permanent magnet 
speaker in separate 
matched case. Wght. 
13% Ibs 
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Your new DEVRY “Bantam” has adequate illumination (750- 
1000 Watt) for projecting brilliant pictures in auditoriums. 


Please give us full particulars on the new DeVry “Bantam” | 


School 4 ag ; 
individual nconsiiaaae 


Address : : : 
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Only 5 Time Winner 
of Army-Navy ‘'E'' 
Award for Motion Pic- 
ture Sound Equipment 


